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SIR FRANCIS GRANT, 
PARA, 
[te present Exhibition 
: of the Royal Academy 
1s in many respectssomemo- 
rable a one, and that owing 
mM no small degree to the 
€xertions of the executive, 
that a portrait of its distin- 
Suished and indefatigable 
President, Sir F. Grant, 
will, we doubt not, prove 
acceptable to most of our 
Teaders; and the occasion 
Will be opportune for a few 
Words on the Academy it- 
Self. As is well known, 
the Exhibition was held at 
omerset House during a 
period of more than half a 
Century, or from 1780 to 
1834," In the latter year, 
the Government having it 
Nm contemplation to erect a 
ational Gallery in Trafal- 
8ar-square, and desiring the 
Somerset House rooms, of- 
fered an exchange. The 
Academy had been desiring 
More room; whilst as to 
the space to be assigned to 
the National Gallery ever 
€coming insufficient, the 
Government believed such 
an event was “very distant, 
and not very probable.” The 
ational Gallery was com- 
Pleted in 1836, and was oc- 
Cupied about the autumn of 
at year. 
. Thedefects of the premises 
in Trafalgar-square, for the 
xhibition, are familiar to 
€ public, and have been 
Well set forth by the Post. 
he galleries remained in- 
adequate for the display 
of the meritorious works 
Sent for exhibition, spite of 
.-'.Pennethorne’singenuity 
In recent years ; they were 
Stifling, after every effort at 
Ventilation, and these things 
“omprised but a small por- 
fen of the defectiveness of 
1e location for purposes of 
fow Academy. The schools 
the four months of the year could not be open. As to 
~ Exhibition, pictures were hung where they could not 
ite 3 Sculpture, alike in the “ Black Hole” and 
; ater gallery, was so far out of sight as to be out of 
nd with the bulk of the visitors ; and the treatment 
ete hitecture was a constant grievance with archi- 
of th To every suggestion in favour of extended area 
cared ching, as by the inclusion of arts that were 
out in i at the foundation of the Academy, but left 
insuffie; € cold afterwards, the answer always was the 
> sjeenc oY. of space, The institution became an 
art my of Painters rather than one of arts, or of 
* _~n the other hand, landscape painting was left 
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an hi ary: 
e Pendent chiefly upon exhibition space to be procured 


“hese circumst 


ances, and many more, raised up 
Sainst the Ac Tapes? : 


© general } ademy innumerable enemies amongst 
World 7 4 ody of artists, and went far to blind the 
shertem es real good that had been done, with all 

omings, in the production of the men whose 
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SIR FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A, 
(From a Photograph by John Watkins, Parliament-street. ) 


works are now the delight of the British public, and 
hare become appreciated on the Continent. The ani- 
mosity against the Academy occurring contempo- 
raneously with the long-debated question of the site 
for a new National Gallery, complicated the position 
as regards each institution. Eventually, and after the 
Government had purchased the site and grounds of 
Burlington House, to be appropriated to purposes not 
then determined, a Royal Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the whole position of the Academy in 
relation to the arts, and into the circumstances of its 
occupation of the premises in Trafalgar-square. The 
report of this Commission bears date the 10th of July, 
1863. A statement, in reply to it, by the Academy, 
was submitted to the Queen in the following year. At 
length an arrangement was made by which Burlington 
House itself, and a piece of ground immediately behind 
it, were to be given over to the Academy with a lease 
for 999 years, the Academy undertaking the erection 
of new galleries and schools,.and-the alterations con- 
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sidered requisite in Bur- 
lington House ; which Jast 
included the addition of a 
storey to the original build- 
ing. About the same time 
it was arranged by the 
Government to apportion 
ground further to the north, 
or next Vigo-street, to the 
University of London, and 
also to erect a building next 
Piceadilly for the learned 
societies ejected, or to be 
ejected, from Somerset 
House. A building is now 
nearly completed for the 
University, Mr. James Pen- 
nethorne being the archi- 
tect; and one for the So- 
cieties, by Messrs. Banks 
and Barry, forming three 
sides of a courtyard, is com- 
menced. The building con- 
taining the galleries and 
schools of the Academy 
opened for the public exhi- 
bition on Monday, the 3rd 
inst.; and on the Ist the 
President received his guests 
at the dinner which inau- 
gurated the 101st of the Ex- 
hibitions, and will be here- 
after marked as an import- 
ant date in the progress of 
British art. 

But one opinion was ex- 
pressed on the opening as 
regards both the decorative 
effect of the new galleries 
and their perfect adaptation 
for the purposes of the Exhi- 
bition; and to this we may 
add that the same perfection 
characterises the portion of 
the building devoted to the 
educational department of 
the Academy. The new 
building, comprising the 
galleries and schools of the 
Academy, occupies an ob- 
long piece of ground at the 
back of Burlington House, 
and parallel with it, or 
measuring 218ft. 6in. in 
length, east to west, and 
132ft. din. in breadth, north 
to south; nearly 17ft. of the 
breadth, however, belongs 
to a portion of the building 
which goes no higher than the ground storey. Here are 
the schools, excepting the painting school, which is at 
the south-eastern portion of the ground. There are 
in all six rooms, five of them to the north. The light 
is got by windows occupying the whole available space 
in the north wall, and by lights in the “ lean-to ” roof. 
The painting school is lighted on the same principle. 
Attached to the antique school is a room for casting 
and modelling. These schools are entered from a wide 
corridor, the lower portion of the walls of which are 
lined with white tiles, and connected with the corridor 
are retiring-rooms for male and female students. The 
students’ entrance is at the eastern end of the building, 
and near to it are stairs leading up to the lecture-room. 
The kitchen is at the south-western angle of the ground, 
having stairs communicating between it and the gal- 
leries above, and which for the present will be the 
access to the refreshment department, which is tem- 
porarily next to the kitchen. 

There are only two floors ; and the upper one, for 
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the galleries, is divided by internal walls, so as to form 
three divisions in the breadth and five in the length. 
With these divisions the rooms correspond, at least in 
the case of the five galleries to the north and the cor- 
responding spaces to the south. The space first en- 
tered, at the top of the stairs, is called the vestibule on 
the plan that has been advisedly prefixed to the cata- 
logue. Further on, or in the centre of the building, 
is the central hall, octagonal on plan, and domed over 
with glass; and further on is the sculpture gallery 
proper. 

The whole of the galleries are finished and decorated 
in excellent taste. There is nothing that is mean, or 
apparently wanting decoration ; yet there is nothing 
that mars the aim in the treatment of the walls— 
namely, the providing proper background to pictures. 

The galleries, excepting the sculpture gallery, are 
all top-lighted, the “ principals” or supports to the 
sloping lights being all of iron-gilt as in the case of the 
great gallery. The skylights are carried upon an 
upright space which opens for ventilation, below which 
is a band with surface enrichment, and a cornice rising 
from a cove, into which arches are groined. The cove 
and arches in the great room are carried on brackets, 
with angels, the whole being effectively treated in 
- colour and gold. On the wall of the sculpture gallery 
is a brass plate bearing the following inscription : 
“‘ These galleries and schools were erected by the Royal 
Academy for the Promotion of British Art, in the 
32nd year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, A.D. MpcccLxIx. Sir Francis Grant, Presi- 
dent ; Sydney Smirke, R.A., Architect.” 


The Exhibition itself, if not of superlative merit, is 
emphatically a good one. It is rich beyond all prece- 
dent in the number of the works displayed, and, viewed 
as a whole, it is perhaps superior in quality to any 
Academic collection of late years. ‘The landscapes and 
sea views are both better and more abundant than 
usual ; the historical and scriptural paintings also are 
more numerous and of greater value ; and there is a 
larger assortment of works in the higher classes of 
genre than is ordinarily to be found upon the walls of 
the Academy. Discontent will, of course, prevail in 
many quarters; for it is said that, large as is the mural 
space at the command of the authorities, the rejected 
pictures—among which there are, doubtless, some 
works of merit, though they were caviare to the 
Council—are to be counted by the thousand ; but the 
general judgment of the public will probably be favour- 
able to the present collection, discerning in it marks 
of improvement and the promise of better things to 
come. To quote the words of Mr. Redgrave, in his 
“Century of Painters,” we would fain believe that, 
“with a new president in new rooms, and with an 
amended constitution, we may expect that the new 
century of the Academy’s existence may be in harmony 
with the best interests of art ;’ and we earnestly share 
his hope that, “ whatever changes may be made, the 
members will maintain their full and complete inde- 
pendence, while they make every effort to remove just 
causes of complaint, and to take their true place as 
guardians of the rights of art and artists.” 


This sketch of the Academy’s buildings, though 
necessarily brief, will be fully endorsed, as to correct- 
ness, by all who have witnessed the Exhibition this 
year; and to such of our country readers as may not 
yet have been to the great artistic display, but hope 
to do so, it will afford satisfaction to know that the 
jostling of the two human tides—one setting in, one 
out—which used to make the struggle through the old 
Trafalgar-square building so fatiguing, is removed ; and 
to be assured further, that, as the Burlington House 
rooms are thoroughly ventilated as well as lofty and 
spacious, there is none of that oppressiveness which 
made a May—or, worse, a July—day in the old galle- 
ries about the most suffocating of the many pleasure- 
penances of the season. 


Of the distinguished President himself, little need 
be said — his labours being well known to the 
artistic world. The fourth son of the late Francis 
Grant, Esq., of Kilgraston, Perthshire, and brother of 
General Sir J. Hope Grant, G.C.B., he was born in 
1803, first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1834, 
was elected an Associate in 1842, and B.A. in 1851. 
He has greatly excelled as a portrait painter, and of 
the many high-born beauties whose charms have been 
pressed into his service, are the Marchioness of Water- 
ford, the Ladies Howard, Lady Rodney, Mrs. Beau- 
clerk, &c., and amongst the celebrated men whom he 
has painted may be mentioned Lord Macaulay, Mr. 
Disraeli, Mr. Lockhart, Sir Edwin Landseer, Lords 
Hardinge, Gough, Campbell, Derby, Palmerston, Clyde, 
Russell, Stanley, and his brother Sir J. H. Grant. 
Some of Mr. Grant’s earlier pictures belonged to a class 
prick he has since ceased to cultivate; such as the 

Meet of His Majesty’s Staghounds,” painted in 
1837 for the late Earl of Chesterfield, containing forty- 
BIX portraits of celebrated sportsmen. It attracted 
much attention and was engraved, and was followed 
by “ Melton Hunt,” purchased by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and also engraved. Mr. Grant was appointed 
President of the Royal Academy, as successor to Sir 
Charles Eastlake, March 6, 1866, and shortly after- 
wards received the honour of knighthood. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Since the commencement of this story to the time at 
which we now arrive ten years have gone by. We have 
seen that to many of those whose fortunes we have 
followed they brought more or less of grief and anxiety; 
and yet to Janet Fenton and her husband they had 
passed without more serious trouble than occasional ill- 
ness and the household and business worries which none 
may quite escape. Four children had been born to them, 
and were all healthy and intelligent. Generally, things 
had prospered with the husband in the counting-house, 
and with the wife in the home. With him, because he had 
steadily worked, never expecting to reap where he had 
not sown, entering into no rash speculations, wasting no 
capital.in keeping up an appearance which his actual 
position did not justify, risking no health by the sacrifice of 
mental peace, and because of that modest but manly 
independance which would owe no man anything, and 
which enabled him with honest pride to hold his head 
high among his fellows. With her, because she had 
followed closely her mother’s teaching and example, 
counting nothing pleasure which did not directly 
tend to the happiness of her husband and the welfare 
of her children, whom she brought up with 
simple habits and home-like tastes. They did not 
live to themselves, they had friends and cheerful society, 
and nowhere was there more intelligent controversy and 
conversation than in the home of the Fentons. Friends 
coming to visit them, as they frequently did, were never 
allowed unduly to swell their expenses or to upset the 
household arrangements. ‘‘ Take us as we are,” was 
always the accompaniment of ‘‘Come to dinner” or 


“supper,” and things were so well managed by Mrs. 
Fenton that she was never “‘ put out” if her husband un- 
expectedly brought home a friend. If such food as they 
had were insufficient for the numbers, some little dish 
was quickly improvised by Janet’s skilful hands. And 
this was the great charm to the husband, that, however 
he came, she was always ready with her cheerful face to 
greet him and with entire self-forgetfulness to lay aside 
all her domestic frets and grievances, and without any 
seeming effort to make him feel his home a haven of rest. 
He, on his part, sympathised tenderly with her in every 
trial, and neglected nothing which his great love prompted 
to lighten her daily cares. Charles Fenton had not the 
impatience of household trouble which characterises too 
many young husbands of the present day. He was ever 
ready to accept his wife’s dictum in such matters and in an 
emergency to sacrifice his own comfort to the general 
good. Norhad he the prevalent notion that men have all 
the work of the world, and that women’s cares are asa 
feather in the scale. ‘‘I know,” he said one day, toa 
friend with whom he was discussing home affairs, ‘‘ that 
feminine courage, though of different, is of a higher order 
than ours ; that women face moral difficulties with more 
determination and physical ills with more fortitude than 
men. The best of us would sink under the present 
enormous difficulty of procuring efficient household assist- 
ance.” 

In these ten years Mr. Fenton had more than trebled 
his income (and this notwithstanding that on the birth of 
each child he had made such a provision for it as would 
amount to a small fortune when it came of age), so that 
he now felt justified in proposing removal to a larger 
house. 

“It would have its advantages,” Janet said. ‘‘ But 
then again we must keep more servants, and generally 
much increase our expenses and anxieties. I would 
much rather, dear, though somewhat closely packed, 
remain here a few years longer. One thing, however, is 
certain, we must shortly convert the drawing-room into a 
schoolroom.” 

‘© My dear, I really cannot have you do without your 
drawing-room.” 

‘But if I would rather—if I feel that for the present 
it will be better rather to diminish than increase my 
state—you will not prevent it?” 

‘You altogether forget Mrs, Grundy.” 

“It is my habit, you know, to ignore that respectable 
‘person.’? But if you do not intrude yourself,too much 
on her notice, I find she is disposed to leave you alone. 
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Now I fancy she would be much more likely to have her 
eye on us if we moved into the Crescent, and would be 
setting Inquiries on foot as to whether we could afford to 
pay for the carpets and curtains.” 

‘In that matter we could defy her.” 

‘“*Yes ; but if we go on quietly here for a few years 
longer, we shall be able to do it all the more triumphantly, 
and be able to say, ‘ Pray walk in, Mrs. Grundy, and see 
there is no veneer, no shams; such as it is, it is all real 
and paid for.’ Suppose, then, we defer issuing that invita- 
tion, at least till Hetty is fifteen.” 

On the birth of her third child Mrs. Fenton had felt 
much the need of a useful companion, who would assist 
her in the management of her house and family, and 
enable her to dispense with a third servant. It happened 
just as this want was pressing heavily, because of Mrs. 
Fenton’s unusual weakness, that a distant relation of her 
family wrote asking Mrs. Heath if she could hear of some 
such situation for one of her girls. ‘“‘ You know,” she said, 
‘* that although we keep but one young servant, there is 
hardly sufficient work to fully employ my three girls, so 
Fannie wishes to go out. She has been well, though 
perhaps not very ornamentally educated, and it has fitted 
her to be a very intelligent companion. She is fond of 
children, and clever in all domestic matters, She will 
only require as much salary as will keep her suitably 
dressed.” 

‘*Settle it at once, mamma,” said Mr. Fenton. ‘I will 
not even ask you, Jenny. I exert my authority now 
that you are too weak to contend.” 

‘¢J am in so unusually amiable a mood as to be per- 
fectly acquiescent,” she said, laughing. 

Fannie Ellerslie came like a sunbeam into the already 
bright home of the Fentons. Pretty and gentle, she was 
yet a housewifely little woman of nineteen. Now sooth- 
ing a fretful child and nursing a sick one, now teaching 
another to read, now making a frock, now deftly com- 
pounding a pudding, and generally having a finger in 
every pie, she was a perfect treasure to Mrs, Fenton, 
whom she called cousin. 

“Oh you dear,” she said one morning, to Mrs. Fenton, 
** was there ever such a happy a girl as you make me? 
Think how much better off I am than Mary Lereux, 
always complaining of the sorrows and hardships of gover- 
ness life.” = 

“If girls generally, Fannie, had such mothers as you 
and I, there are hundreds now condemned to idleness, or 
to work for which they are unfitted and consequently 
fret at, who might be as happy as we. Can we ever 
sufficiently thank our mothers who brought us up to 
understand and love woman’s true and best work in the 
home and family ?” 

** Oh,” laughed Fannie, ‘‘don’t you think, cousin, it is 
much better to be educated like men and to share their 
advantages, than to be tied down to such ignoble pursuits 
as ours.” 

‘¢ Fie, Miss !” 

‘* Nevertheless, though you are shocked, I must tell 
you I very narrowly escaped marking out for myself a 
much more noble career than nursing your babies and 
getting my hair nearly all pulled out by the roots by 
them.” 

“If you will wear those tempting curls — but tell 
me all about this.” 

‘One evening, when I was about sixteen, we went to 
tea with Mrs. Marsh, and at her house met a lady from 
London who told us wonderful things of the new paths 
opening to woman. We were not to be restricted any 
longer. If we had the will, we should soon establish 
our right to enter most of the learned professions, and 
we ought to aim at the highest classical and mathematical 
education, and never to rest until we were secure of our 
rights and thoroughly independent of men and matri- 
mony, which last she seemed to consider rather a degra- 
dation to us. I dare say you will think I was dreadfully 
silly; nevertheless I felt miserable at being far away from 
all metropolitan lights and advantages, and I lay awake 
all the night trying to decide on my future plans of 
action. The next morning, with my ideas still all abroad, 
I went to confide in my mother.” 

‘¢¢Don’t you think, mother,’ I said, ‘It is time I 
began to think of a CAREER for myself ? 

‘< «What does the child mean? she said, laughing. 

‘*¢ Why, that I should like to devote myself to study 
for a few years, so that I may make for myself a name 
and fame, and be quite an independent woman.’ 

“¢ “Well, that is a creature I have never yet seen, nor 
do I wish to see her. And let me tell you, Fannie, I do 
not believe such a thing possible. Women are by nature 
dependent, and it is the worse for those who seek to be 
otherwise. Defend us from careering women, and from 
all modern devices for alluring the unwary from their first 
duty of studying the science of guiding the house and 
other true womanly duties. When you have learned 
these and everything necessary to fit you for a wife and 
mother, or to be the assistant of one—and if when all is 
learned you can find no scope for the exercise of this 
knowledge—I will indeed do my best to provide the means 
and opportunity for other studies. But trust me, child, 
no woman should seek to be independent. Created to be 
a help-meet to man, she but outrages the laws of nature 
when she tries to invade his province. In her own proper 
duties there is scope for the highest talent, the most 
exalted virtue.’ ” 

“I quite agree with Mrs. Tllerslie,” said Janet, 
warmly ; ‘‘and with a writer in Blackwood, who says :— 


I wonder a woman, the Mistress of Hearts, 

Would descend to aspire to be Master of Arts ; 

A ministering angel in woman we sce, 

And an angel should covet no higher degree, 
We but make ourselves ridiculous by defying natural 
laws, by leaving undone our own duties, and declaring 
that we are fitted for, and will undertake, those of men 
A blessing it is indeed, that your dear mother’s goo? 
sense saved you from ‘careering,’ for then I probably 
should never have known you, or if I had, what earthly 
use would it have been to say, Fannie, my dear, oh do g° 
and see if you can quiet that fretful child upstairs!” 
‘©Oh yes ; there shall be peace in two minutes.” 
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Soon after coming into possession of Miss Wilson’s 
fortune Mr. Arkroyd’s health so seriously failed that he 
yielded to medical advice, gave up his appointment in 
London, and went abroad. For five years he wandered 
about, staying awhile in every capital of Europe, noting 
with grave sad eyes the follies of his countrymen and 
Women in strange lands. He seldom chose to reveal his 
identity or to profit by letters of introduction, and it was 
im vain lady mothers tried to discover if he were an 
eligible parti. At table d’héte he avoided always travel- 
ling families with daughters, and it was remarked by one 
Shrewd young lady at Paris, that Mr. Arkroyd appeared 
to look on girls as if they were specimens of natural 
history, or zoological curiosities, to be carefully studied, 
but nos too closely approached or handled. And so the 
years went on, and no love revisited Arthur Arkroyd’s 
heart. His health wassomewhat restored, time had softened 
his grief, and he felt the benefit generally of change of 
Scene and travel ; yet there rose up ever and anon before 
him the sweet dead face of his buried hope, always with 
the smile she wore as she lay so still in the bridal robes, 
her fair forehead ornamented with white flowers. He 
Was very tender to her memory; nothing of reproach 
mingled in his remembrance of her, and though he could 
not forget his disappointment or the absolute suffering of 
his married life, she ‘did not know how, poor, poor 
child,” softened the recollection. 

In the sixth year of his wandering he fell homesick, 
with a sickness indeed so sore that although he was so 
far distant as St. Petersburg, he travelled night and day 
until he reached London. During all his long sojourn in 
distant lands, whenever he thought of home it was in 
connexion with the Fentons ; and it was to Janet that he 
paid his first visit in England, even whilst still travel 
worn and weary. 

‘Some influence for which I cannot account, Mrs. 
Fenton,” he said, ‘‘ possessed me. Suddenly I felt I 
must come home, that, as it were, I was drawn to come ; 
it was like magnetism.” 

‘Who knows,” she said, cheerily, ‘‘ but some lode- 
star did draw you;” and at this moment, unconscious 
of the presence of a stranger, Fannie Ellerslie, with the 
youngest child in her arms, bounded into the room. She 
stopped short, and was aboutto retreat, when, encouraged, 
she came forward and presented the baby to Mr. Arkroyd. 
Never, he thought, had he seen a more charming picture 
—the sweet girl with her sunny curls, her manner, and 
dress alike breathing the most charming simplicity, and 
the baby clinging round her neck. 

“‘T am jealous of Fannie, Mr. Arkroyd,” said Mrs. 
Fenton. ‘‘ This monkey never cares to leave her to come 
to me.” 

_ “That proves,” he said, ‘‘how kinda nurse Miss Ellers- 
lie is. Will you exert your influence to induce the little 
one to come to me ?” 

Fannie whispered to baby all sorts of encouraging 
words ; how that the strange gentleman would love her 
better than Fannie, but all to no purpose. She whispered, 
in evident allusion to his beard, ‘‘ No, no ; black.” 

So Mr. Arkroyd was fain to content himself with ad- 
miring both nurse and baby at a respectful distance ; but 
the time came, and that soon, when he was admitted to 
the closest intimacy with both. 

That this interview with Mrs. Fenton determined Mr. 
Arkroyd to fix his bachelor quarters near her house is 
beyond question. And certain it soon became to Mrs. 
Fenton’s mind that the lode-star was in her house in- 
deed. Mr. Arkroyd had, it is true, become on terms of 
close friendship with her husband ; the children doted on 
him by reason of those wonderful stories and ever-filled 
pockets of his, and he appreciated to the full her large- 
hearted kindness and womanly sympathies ; yet she knew 
there must be another and stronger attraction for him. 

*‘T am so delighted,” she said, to her husband, 
** Fannie will make the best and dearest of wives. I 
Shall do all in my power to promote the marriage.” 

‘Taking to match-making! A nice time I shall have 
of it when our girls grow up.” 

‘* No, no.; the match is making itself. Only one can 
Sometimes make opportunities.” 

** Janet,” said Mr. Arkroyd, one day, ‘‘it is time I took 
you into my confidence.” 

** Quite,” she said, demurely. 

‘* Indeed, I have come to you first.” 

** Oh, no doubt, Sir, and think you are about to tell 
me a great secret. As if I could not:see that like a thief 
you’ve come into my house, and spoke me fair, while you 
plotted to deprive me of my chief comfort and help. Oh, 

ed go on, and tell me that which I already know too 

Wwe 4 

‘* Guilty,” he said, ‘‘andIcrave your mercy. If I 
Could buy her of you for her weight in gold, I should 
Still feel I robbed you.” 

“Exactly,” she said, laughing; ‘“‘we are agreed on 
that point at least. And have you told my Fannie of 
your hope ?” 

** Not yet, at least—” 

** Ob, I understand.” 

“Indeed, I thought it due to you first to speak to you. 

ot but that my mind has been long made up, and that 

1erefore I could quite help treating Fannie as I could 

Rot any other. From the moment I saw her with your 

aby in her arms my heart went out to her, and rested in 
€ ark of her sweetness. You have given me fair oppor- 

unity, my friend, to judge of her for myself, and I had 
rouE word (and, being altogether graceless and thievish, 
appropriated it as intended for my benefit) that she 

Would make a priceless wife. Have I, then, your appro- 

tion? Do you think she will take me, somewhat 

Token as I am?” 

‘¢ 
ee have, my dear Arthur,” she replied, with some 
pare lon, ‘‘my full approbation, and I answer for her 

se How warmly I wish you success I cannot say, 

my opinion as to your chance you shall not steal. I 


Will take ea, 5 : 
ae alone, you have an early opportunity of seeing 


hat same evening. j i ili 
a ng, in the gathering twilight, Mrs. 
Fenton sent her protégé into the room where Mr. 


'kroyd waited her, = 
girl beside hin er. He rose and seated the trembling 


‘““My dear,” he said, ‘‘Mrs, Fenton has sent you, 
knowing what I wish to say, and I have her consent and 
good wishes. I know you are very happy with her, and 
how much you love each other, but I want you to make 
a sacrifice for my sake, and yet you will not feel it to be 
such if you can give me your heart.” 

She pressed her folded hands over it to still its beating, 
and as she bent her head the long fair curls concealed 
her happy blushes. ‘‘ And,” he went on, in the low ear- 
nest tones born of his deep love and emotion, ‘‘I have 
indeed given you all my heart. Though I have not 
spoken, | trusted that my love was strong enough to draw 
yours, and that you read the tokens. You will not ask 
Fannie, for the freshest love ; you know all my history 
and sad trials, and will not expect that I can be quite as 
a young lover. Still, if tenderness and truth can satisfy, 
you shall never, never want. Such as I am, can you take 
me, Fannie ; can you, dear ?” 

The girl’s tears were falling fast now, and her heart 
beating with yet more tumultuous happiness. She could 
not speak, only returned the pressure of the hand he held. 
Then he doubted no longer, but, in a tone of thanksgiving, 
whispered, ‘‘ For ever mine, Fannie, for ever,” and she 
gently echoed, ‘‘ Yes, for ever, for ever.” 

There was no long wooing, but soon a quiet wedding 
from Fannie’s own home. It was a great happiness to her 
parents that one so worthy as Mr. Arkroyd had chosen 
their daughter, and they knew that she would grace any 
station in which he might place her—that although she 
could have guided the house of a poor man, she was fitted 
to preside over his whom fortune had favoured, and to be 
the mother of his children. When bride and bridegroom 
were making their farewells, Mrs. Ellerslie, hanging upon 
her daughter’s neck, said brightly, 

** Darling, I trust you are now entering a woman’s 
best and happiest CAREER.” 

And Fannie murmured, ‘* All thanks to you, my 
mother.” 


Through all these years Mrs. Williams and_ her 
daughters have been genteel hangers on of society. All 
their mother’s angling, all their own persistent en- 
dgavours to catch husbands have failed. Nevertheless, 
with that aim they still live. Lately they have taken 
up their abode near the Crystal Palace, where they spend 
most of their time, and are constantly to be seen among 
the most conspicuous of the remarkable crowd who 
frequent the promenades there. Ada and Minnie spend 
all the time in which they are not engaged in displaying 
their toilets in preparing and remodelling them, and they 
are rewarded by ja certain sort of admiration which is 
bestowed on cleverness in whatever form it appears. 
And it is clever at a small cost to convert flounces 
into trains, and to make up cheap imitations so 
elegantly that while fresh they rival the real. thing, 
and to metamorphose last Saturday’s bonnet into an 
entirely new one for the next week, and back again, 
after it has once more been worn. But it is a kind 
of cleverness which is becoming associated in men’s minds 
with frivolity and extravagance—a fondness for display 
which small incomes will not bear; and so the Misses 
Williams, though still attractive, are not sought by 
marrying men. ‘They are admitted not only to be very 
elegant ‘‘ girls,” but still pretty, though the constant 
seeking of one strong but concealed purpose, and its 
frequent disappointment, has imparted an eager, cunning 
expression to their countenances, which, to an intelligent 
observer, destroys all charm. We must leave them now 
to their own way. Alas! that it is true that, for any 
useful purpose to which their lives are put, they might as 
well be cancelled. Alas! that there should be so many 
women into whose very hearts, like theirs, frivolity, as a 
canker-worm, has eaten, and that each year swells the 
vast army rising to destroy in all lands the reputation of 
English women for modesty, truth, and domestic virtue. 


Oh, mothers! daughters ! will you not believe 

Each worthy Adam seeks a real Eve; 

No toy of fashion, wooing ape’s caress, 

Through crafty lewdness, trumpeted by dress ; 

But one dear soul that tallies with his own, 

By whom completeness can be reached and known. 

No pretty flatt’rer, smiling to deceive— 

Herself truth-taught, she can his truth believe ; 

Rejoice not in his glory or success, 

But when his aims true manhood would express ; 

Binds wounds of soul, with love’s intu’tive care, 

Whose touch, word, look, give instant power to bear ; 

A helpful woman in a woman’s place, 

Such crowns with joy the hope of human race ; 

Stands first in honor—Adam’s better life, 

And gives back Eden when he calls her wife.” 
‘*Elfrida,” by Robert B. Holt. 


Mr. and Mrs. Heath have continued to live in a style 
of much comfort, but without any increase of state. Now 
that their children have all gone forth as husbands and 
wives, the old house is more than large enough, and none 
could be so pleasant to them—so stored with happy 
memories. 

In the full enjoyment of peace and prosperity, in the 
happiness of gathering around them their children’s 
children, and in the quiet of mind which they only who 
despise shams, and are content to lead quiet, simple lives 
in that state of life in which it has pleased God to place 
them, can hope to secure, we leave them, until time and 
opportunity shall permit us again to follow the fortunes 
of those who have peopled our story. 


THE END. 


Tur Ne Pius Uttra or Economy.—The following causerie 
is reported to have taken place during the recent ball at the 
Hotel de Ville, in Paris, between two ladies who had been at 
school together, but had not met for many years: ‘‘Are you 
happy ?” ‘“‘I have a good husband.” ‘‘ How much does he 
allow for your toilette?” ‘*Ten thousand francs” ($2,000). 
‘It isn’t much ; but when one is economical—” ‘‘ And you, 
my dear?” ‘‘ Ah! I have a miserforahusband. There he is, 
with his bunchy red whiskers, looking at me with one eye 
closed,” ‘* Why does he not look at you with both?” ‘*My 
dear, he is too much of a miser.”’ 


Thoughts for Parents. 
7 ied 


GENTLE MEASURES IN THE TRAINING OF 
CHILDREN. 
— THERE are three 
Zs principles very 
essential to be 
observed by 
every mother as 
the - foundation 
of all successful 
jj Management in 
the training of 
children, and 
these have been 
RWI) clearly set forth 
Ws by a writer in 
Harper's Bazar. 
f==— 1. She must 
be honest with 
yy, them, never tell- 
ing them what is 
false, or saying 
anything to de- 
ceive them in 
any way. 
“2. She must 
WO \ As < be just, estimat- 
Zz Se NO ing their conduct 
Dy “truly and fairly 
according to the 
actual merit or demerit of the child, and not according to 
the greater or less degree of inconvenience or trouble that 
it may occasion herself. 

3. She must be uniform, acting firmly and steadily at 
all times in the same way, instead of allowing her policy 
to be changed from day to day by the changes in her own 
humour or caprice, or the importunities of her children. 

lf these three conditions are observed, very gentle mea- 
sures will be found amply sufficient for the mother in all 
the emergencies that will arise in the management and 
training of her children. If they are not observed, the 
course of domestic discipline will not flow in asmooth and 
even tenor. Rude fluctuations and derangements will 
continually occur, which will inevitably lead to violent, 
measures of repression or coercion very injurious in some 
of their results. 

There seem to be three grades or forms of violence to 
which a mother may resort in her dealings with the moral 
sensibilities of her child. To illustrate these let us take 
an example. ; 

One day Louisa, four years old, asked her mother for 
an apple. ‘*‘ Have you had any already?” asked her 
mother. ‘Only one,” said Louisa. ‘‘ Then Bridget may 
give you another.” 

What Louisa said was not true. She had already eaten 
two apples. Bridget heard the falsehood, but did not 
think it her duty to betray the child. So she said nothing. 
The mother, however, afterward in the course of the day 
accidentally ascertained the truth. 

Now, as we have said, there are three grades in the 
kind and character of the violent measures which a mother 
may resort to in cases like this. 

1. There is the infliction of physical pain. The child 
may be whipped or shut up in a dark closet, or punished 
corporeally in other ways. And there is no doubt that 
there may be a tendency in such treatment to correct or 
cure the fault. But such measures, whether successful 
or not, are certainly vicient measures. They shock the 
whole nervous and cerebral system with the excitement 
of pain and terror, and probably with resentment and 
anger. That extremely delicate organisation of the brain 
through which such agitations act upon the sensorium, 
and which in children of that age is in its most tender 
and sensitive state of development, is subjected to a most 
intense and violent agitation. The evil effects may pos- 
sibly entirely pass away in a few hours, or such commo- 
tions, especially if often repeated, may become the origin 
of derangements or disorganisations resulting very seri- 
ously in future years. It is impossible to know with 
certainty whether permanent ill effects will follow or not. 
At any rate the remedy is a violent one. 

2. There is a second grade of violence in the treatment 
of such a case, which consists in exciting pain and terror 
through the imagination by presenting to the fancy of 
the child images of phantoms, hobgoblins, and other 
frightful monsters, whose ire is greatly excited by the 
misdeeds of bad children, and who come in the night- 
time to carry them away or otherwise visit them with 
terrible retributions. Domestic servants are prone to 
resort to this mode of discipline. Being forbidden to 
excite pain and terror by personal violence, they attempt 
to accomplish the same end by other means, which, 
however, in many respects, are still more injurious in 
their action. 

Nor are measures of this kind confined to the rude and 
ignorant classes of society. They seem to be greatly in 
vogue among the most refined classes in many countries. 
The French have two terrible bugbears under the names 
of Monsieur and Madame Croquemitaine, who are as 
familiar to the imaginations of French children as Santa 
Claus is, ina much more agreeable way, to the juvenile 
fancy at our firesides. Monsieur and Madame Cro- 
quemitaine are frightful monsters, who come down the 
chimney or through the roof in the night and carry off 
bad children. They learn from their little fingers the bad 
things that the children have done. 

Although by the employment of such measures as these 
there is no direct and outward infliction of bodily pain, 
the effect produced on the delicate organisation of the 
brain is violent in the extreme. The paroxysms of agita- 
tion and terror which they excite, and which are spon- 
taneously renewed by darkness and solitude, and by 
other exciting causes, are of the nature of insanity. In- 
deed the extreme nervous excitability which they produce 
often becomes a real insanity, which, though it may in 
many cases be finally outgrown, may probably in many 
others lead to lasting and most deplorable results. 
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3. There is a third mode of treatment, more common 
perhaps among us than either of the preceding, which, 
though much milder in its character than they, we still 
class among the violent measures on account of its opera- 
tion and effects. It consists of stern and harsh rebukes, 
denunciations of the heinousness of the sin of falsehood, 
with solemn premonitions of the awful consequences of it 
in this life and in that to come, intended to awaken feel- 
ings of alarm and distress in the mind of the child, as a 
means of promoting repentance and reformation. These 
are not violent measures, it is true, so far as outward 
physical action is concerned ; but the effects of them are 
of a violent nature in their operations on the delicate 
nervous and mental susceptibilities which are excited and 
agitated by them. If the mother is successful in making 
the impression which such a mode of treatment is designed 
to produce, the child is agitated and distressed. Her 
nervous system is greatly disturbed. If calmed for a 
time, the paroxysm is very liable to return. She wakes 
in the night, perhaps, with an indefinable feeling of 
anxiety and terror, and comes to her mother’s bedside 
to find in her presence and protection relief for her 
distress. 

The conscientious mother, supremely anxious for the 
best interests of her child, may say that, after all, it is 
better that her child should endure this temporary suffer- 
ing than not be saved from the sin. True Butif she 
can be saved just as effectually without it, it is better still. 

4, We come now to the gentle measures which may be 
adopted in cases of discipline like this. They are end- 
lessly varied ; but to illustrate the nature and operation 
of them, and the spirit and temper of mind in which they 
should be applied, we will describe an actual case, sub- 
stantially as it really occurred, where a child, whom we 
will still call Louisa, told her mother a falsehood about 
the apple as already related. 

Her mother said nothing at the time, though she was 
aware of the facts. She gave the child the additional 
apple, and the day passed away as if nothing had occurred. 

hen bedtime came she undressed her and put her to bed, 
playing with her and talking to her in an amusing man- 
ner all the time, so as to bring her into a contented and 
happy frame of mind, and to establish a close bond of 
sympathy and affection between her and her mother. 
Then, finally, when her prayer was said, and she was 
about to be left for the night, her mother, sitting in a 
chair at the head of her bed, and puttivg her hand lov- 
ingly upon her, said :— 

*¢ But first I must tell you one more little story. 

“‘ Once there was a boy, and his name was Ernest. He 
was a pretty large boy, for he was five years old.” 

Louisa, it must be recollected, was only four. 

‘* He was a very pretty boy. He had bright blue eyes 
and curling hair. He was a very good boy, too. He did 
not like to do anything wrong, for he found that it always 
made him feel uncomfortable and unhappy afterwards 
when he did anything wrong. A good many children, 
especially good children, find that it makes them feel 
uncomfortable and unhappy afterward when they do 
anything wrong. Perhaps you do.” 

** Yes, mamma, I do,” said Louisa. 

“‘T am glad of that,” replied her mother, ‘that is a 
good sign.” 

** Ernest went one day with his little cousin Anna to 
their uncle’s, in hopes that he would give them some 
apples. Their uncle had a beautiful garden, and in it 
there was an apple-tree which bore most excellent apples. 
They were large and rosy and mellow and sweet. The 
children liked the apples from that tree very much, and 
Ernest and Anna went that day in hopes that their 
uncle would give them some. He said he would. He 
would give them three apiece. He told them to go into 
the garden and wait until he came. They must not take 
any apples off the tree, but if they found any under the 
tree they might take them, provided there were not more 
than three apiece; and when he came he would take 
enough off the tree to make up the number to three. 

‘*So they went into the garden and looked under the 
tree. They found two apples there, and they took them 
up and ate them—one apiece. Then they sat down and 
began to wait for their uncle to come. While they were 
waiting Anna proposed that they should not tell their 
uncle that they had found the two apples, and then he 
would give them three more, but if he knew that they 
had already had one apiece, then he would only give 
them two more. Ernest said that his uncle would ask 
them about it. Anna said ‘No matter; we can tell him 
we did not find any.’ 

‘¢ Ernest thought a moment about it, and then he said, 
shaking his head, ‘No; I think we had better not tell 
him a lie.’ 

“‘So when he saw his uncle’ coming, he said, ‘ Come, 
Anna, let us go and tell him.’ So they ran together to 
meet their uncle, and told him that they had found two 
apples under the tree and had eaten them. Then he gave 
them two more apiece, and they went home contented 
and happy.” 

Louisa’s mother paused a moment after finishing her 
story to let Louisa think about it. 

‘‘T think,” she added, at length, ‘‘that it was a great 
deal better for them to tell the truth.” 

‘*I think so too, mamma,” said Louisa, timidly, at the 
same time casting down her eyes. 

“But you know,” said her mother, speaking in a very 
gentle tone, ‘‘that you did not tell me the truth to-day 
about the apple that Bridget gave you.” 

oulsa paused a moment, then looked up into her 
mother’s face, and, reaching up to put her arm around her 
neck, she said: 

Mamma, I am determined never to tell you another 
wrong story as long ag I live,” 

Now it is not at all probable that, if the case had ended 
here, Louisa would have kept her promise. This was one 
good lesson, it is true, but only one. And we cannot 
expect that the habit of speaking the truth can be formed 
any more than the art of reading or writing can be oe 
quired, by a single lesson. Here, however, one important 
step was taken, and that by an influence so gentle that 
no nervous, cerebral, or mental function was in any 
degree irritated or excited byit. And no one who knows 


any thing of the workings of the infantile mind, can 
doubt that the impulse in the right direction that was 
given by this conversation was not only better in character, 
but was greater in amount, than could have been effected 
by any of the other methods of management previously 
described. : 

This case of Louisa is given only as an illustration of 
what is meant by gentle treatment in dealing with the 
faults of children, and of the spirit and temper of mind 
by which the action of the mother should be guided. 
The relation of stories in which the mother ex- 
hibits to them their own character and action, or 
the character and action which she wishes to make 
alluring under a slight disguise, having previously 
brought them, by sympathy and kindness, into what may 
be called a receptive mood, though a very powerful means 
of reaching and influencing their hearts, is only one 
among many of the gentle means which are at our com- 
mand. 

The mother may sometimes derive from certain religious 
considerations the idea that she is bound to look upon the 
moral delinquencies of her children under an aspect more 
stern and severe than seems to be here recommended. 
But a little reflection must convince us that the way to 
true repentance of, and turning from, sin is not necessarily 
through the suffering of terror and distress. The Gospel 
is not an instrumentality for producing terror and distress, 
even as a means to anend. It is an instrumentality for 
saving us from these ills; and the Divine Spirit, in the 
hidden and mysterious influence which it exercises in 
forming or transforming the human soul into the image 
of God, must be as ready to sanction and bless efforts 
made by a mother to allure her child away from its sins 
by loving and gentle invitations and encouragements as 
any that attempt to drive her from it by the agency of 
terror and pain. It would seem that no one who re- 
members in what terms Jesus Christ spoke of little chil- 
dren could possibly have any doubt of this. 


Essnpys wy Sketches. 


FINE FEELINGS. 
(From the Saturday Review.) 


(HERE are people who pride themselves on the pos- 
~/ session of what it pleases them to call fine feelings, 
Perhaps, if we were all diligent to call spades spades, 
these same fine feelings would come under a less euphe- 
mistic heading ; but, as things are, we may as well adopt 
the softening gloze that is spread over the whole of our 
language, and call them by a pretty name with the rest. 
People who possess fine feelings are chiefly remarkable for 
the ease with which they take offence; it being indeed 
impossible, even for the most wary of their associates, to 
avoid giving umbrage in some shape, and generally when 
least intending it and most innocently minded. Nothing 
satisfies them. No amount of attention, short of absolute 
devotion and giving them the place of honour everywhere, 
sets them at ease with themselves or keeps them in good 
humour. If you ask them to your house, you must not 
dream of mixing them up with the rest. Though you 
have done them an honour in asking them at all, you 
must give them a marked position, and bear them on 
your hands for the evening. They must be singled out 
from the herd and specially attended to, introduced to 
the nicest people, made a fuss with and taken care of, 
else they are offended, and feel they have been slighted ; 
their sensitiveness or fine feelings being a kind of Chat 
Moss which will swallow up any quantity of petits soins 
that may be thrown in, and yet never be filled. If they 
are your intimate friends, you have to ask them on every 
occasion on which you receive. They make it a grievance 
if they hear that you have had even a dinner-party without 
inviting them, though your space is limited and you 
had them at your last gathering. Still, if it comes to 
their ears that you have had friends and did not include 
them, they will come down upon you to a dead certainty 


obscurity when their name was still to make—as if the 
world could recognise its prophets before they had spoken. 

Women remarkable for fine feelings are also remark- 
able for that uneasy distrust, that insatiable craving, 
which continually requires reassuring and allaying. As 
wives or lovers they never take a man’s love, once ex- 
pressed and loyally acted on, as a certainty, unless con- 
stantly repeated ; hence they are always pouting and be- 
moaning their loveless condition, getting up pathetic 
scenes of tender accusation or sorrowful acceptance of 
coolness and desertion, which at the first may have a 
certain charm to a man as flattering to his vanity, but 
which pall on him after a short time, and end by annoy- 
ing and alienating him; thus bringing about the very 
catastrophe which they began by deprecating before it 
existed. Another characteristic with women of fine 
feelings is their inability to bear the gentlest remon- 
strance, the most shadowy fault-finding. A rebuke of 
any gravity throws them into hysterics on the spot; but 
even a request to do what they have not been in the 
habit of doing, or to abstain from doing that which they 
have used themselves to do, is more than they can en- 
dure with dry-eyed equanimity. You have to live with 
them in the fool’s paradise of perfectness, or you are 
made to feel yourself an unmitigated brute. You have 
before you the alternatives of suffering many things that 
are disagreeable and that might be easily remedied, or of 
having your wife sobbing in her own room, or going 
about the house with red eyes and an expression of ex- 
asperating patience under ill-treatment, far worse to 
bear than the most passionate retaliation. Indeed, 
women may be divided broadly into those who cry, and 
those who retort, when they are found fault with ; which, 
with a side section of those wooden women who * don’t 
care,” leaves a very small percentage indeed of those who 
can accept a rebuke good-temperedly, and simply try to 
amend a failing or break off an unpleasant habit, without 
parade of submission and sweet Griseldadom unjustly 
chastised, but kissing the rod with aggravating meekness. 
For there are women who can make their meekness a 
more potent weapon of offence than any passion or 
violence could give. They do not cry, neither do they 
complain, but they exaggerate their submission till you 
are driven half mad under the slow torture they inflict. 
They look at you so humbly; they speak to you in so 
subdued a voice, when they speak to you at all, which 
is rarely, and never unless first addressed ; they avoid 
you so pointedly, hurrying away if you are going to 
meet them about the house, on the pretext of being 
hateful to your sight and doing you a service by 
ridding you of their presence; they are so osten- 
tatiously careful that the thing of which you 
mildly complained under some circumstances shall 
never happen again under any circumstances, that you are 
forced at last out of your entrenchments, and obliged to 
come to an explanation. You ask them what is amiss, or 
what do they mean by their absurd conduct; and they 
answer you ‘‘ Nothing,” with an injured air, or an 
affected surprise at your query. What have they done 
that you should speak to them so harshly? they are sure 
they have done all they could to please you, and they do 
not know what right you have to be vexed with them 
again. They have kept out of your way, and not said a 
word to annoy you; they have only tried to obey you, 
and to do as you ordered, and yet you are not satisfied. 
What can they do to please you ? and why is it that they 
never can please you, whatever they do? You get no 
nearer your end by this kind of thing ; and the only way 
to bring your Griselda to reason is by having a row; 
when she will cry bitterly, but finally end by kissing and 
making up. You have to go through the process. No- 
thing else, save a sudden disaster or an unexpected 
pleasure of large dimensions, will save you from it; but 
as we cannot always command cataclysms or godsends, 
and as the first are dangerous and the last costly, the 
short and easy method remaining is to have a decisive 
“understanding,” which means a scene and a domestic 
tempest, with smooth sailing till next time. 

Sometimes the fine feelings are hurt by no greater 


if they are of the franker kind, and ask you seriously, | barbarity than that which is contained in a joke. Women 
perhaps pathetically, how they have offended you ? If they ' with fine feelings are seldom able to take a joke ; and you 


are of the sullen sort they will meet you coldly, or pass 


! will hear them relating, with an injured accent and asa 


you by without seeing you; and will either drift into a; serious accusation, the merest bit of nonsense you flung 


permanent estrangement or come round after a time, 
according to the degree of acidity in their blood and the 
amount of tenacity in their character. They have lost 
their friends many times for no worse offence than this. 
They are as punctilious, too, as they are exacting. 
They demand visit for visit, invitation for invitation, 
letter for letter. Though you may be overwhelmed with 
serious work, while they have no weightier burden strapped 
to their shoulders than their social duties and social 
fineries, yet you must render point for point with them, 
keeping an exact tally, with not a notch too many on 
their side, if you want to retain their acquaintance at all. 
And they must be always invited specially and individually 
even to your open days ; else they will not come at all, 
and their fine feelings will be hurt. ; 
When people who possess fine feelings are poor, their 
sensitiveness is indeed a cross both for themselves and their 
friends to bear. If you try to show them a kindness or do 
them a service, they fly out at you for patronising them, 
and say you humiliate them by treating them as paupers. 
You may do to your rich acquaintances a hundred things 
which you dare not attempt with your poor friends 
cursed with fine feelings; and little offices of kindness, 
which pass as current coin through society, are con- 
strued into insults with them. Difficult to deal with in 
every phase, they are in none more dangerous to meddle 
with than when poor. They are as bad as if they have 
become successful after a period of struggle. Then your 
attention to them is .time-serving, bowing to the rising 
sun, worshipping the golden calf, dc. Else why did you 
not seek them out when they were poor? Why were you 
not cap in hand when they went bare-headed? Why 
have you waited until they were successful before you 
recognised their value? It is funny to hear how bitter 
these sensitive folks are when they have come out into 
the sunlight of success after the dark passage of poverty, 
as if it had been possible to dig them out of their 


off at random, with no more intention of wounding them 
than had the merchant the intention of putting out the 
Efreet’s eye when he flung his date-stones in the desert. 
As you cannot deny what you have said, they have the 
whip hand of you for the moment; and all you can hope 
for is that the friend to whom they detail their grievance 
will see through them and it, and understand the joke 
if they cannot. Then there are fine feelings which ex- 
press themselves in exceeding irritation at the moral and 
intellectual differences of opinion—fine feelings bound up 
in questions of faith and soundness of doctrine, having 
taken certain moral and theological views under their 
especial patronage, and holding all diversity of judgment 
therefrom a personal offence. The people thus afflicted are 
exceedingly uncomfortable folks to deal with ; and manage 
to make everyone else uncomfortable too. You hurt their 
feelings se continually, and so unconsciously, that you 
might as well be living in a region of steel-traps and 
spring-guns, and set to walk blindfold among pitfalls and 
water-holes. You fling your date-stone here too, quite 
carelessly and thinking no evil, and up starts the Efreet 
who swears you have injured him intentionally ; you 
express an opinion without attaching any particular 1m- 
portance to it, but you hurt the fine feelings which oppose 
it, and unless you wish to have a quarrel you must retract 
or apologise. As the worst temper always carries the day, 
and as fine feelings are only bad tempers under another 
name, you very probably do apologise ; and so the matter 
ends. Other people show their fineness of feeling by 
their impatience of pain, and the tremendous grievance 
they think it that they should suffer as others—they say; 
so much more than others. These are the people who 
are great on the theory of nervous differences, and who 
maintain that their cowardice and impatience of palt 
means an organisation like an Adolian harp for sensibility. 
The oddest part of the business is the sublime contempt 
these sensitives have for other persons’ patience and en- 
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durance, and how much more refined and touching they 
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Theri there were both the Misses Mosquito ; and Miss 


think their own puerile sensibility. But this is a cha- Benson, who is very stout, wore a short dress of some red 
Tacteristic of humanity all through ; the masquerading of | hue, and reminded me of a piece of beef set on casters 


evil under the name of good being one of the saddest 
acts of an imperfect nature and a confused system of 
Morals. If all things showed their faces without dis- 
Suise, and if spades were always called spades, and not 
Softened down to agricultural implements, we should 
have fine feelings placed in a different category from that 
which they stand at this moment, and the world would 
© the richer by just so much addition of truth. 


Correspondence. 
So io co nausea Mir 
MY AUNT’S FAILURES. 
Communicatep BY Mrs. ALFRED WaTNEY.—LETTER II. 
70 the Editor of the Lapres’ OWN Paper. 


Dear Mr. Editor,—As you inserted my first letter, I 
4m led to hope you will find room for a little more re- 
Specting my Aunt Louisa, who, having perfectly recovered 

er Jacksonian disappointment, began to meditate fresh 
Conquests, especially the -victimisation of Mr. Timothy 

obert Smith, or rather, to give him his full titles, 
Timothy Robert Smith, Esq., of Llandulas Hall, J. P. 
and D. L. for the County of He always signed 
his name in full, titles and all. I only know of one indi- 
Vidual who excelled him in length of signatures, and 
that was a country neighbour of his, who invariably put, 
In addition to the D. L. and J. P., ‘‘late High Sheriff 
or the county, formerly Master of Foxhounds!” 

Bobby Smith, as his friends termed him, resided a 
Short distance from Melton, aunty’s residence, and he 

ad a sister, a single woman, who, having been ‘‘ hard to 
please” in her youth, now discovered to her surprise that 
1t was equally hard to please in middle age. There was 
Only this slight difference in the matter: when she was 
young, men had found it hard to please her ; now she, like 
aunty, found it hard to please them ; and it was to her 
that Aunt Louisa looked as the means of accomplishing a 
great end. They were both, so to speak, on the same 
Mission bent—husband-hunting; but although Miss 

mith could carry the war into aunty’s camp, and did so 
Pretty often in a general way, Aunt Louisa could not, in 
this particular instance, be trespassing on Miss Smith’s 
and, for she could not marry her own brother, and what’s 
More she had no possible objection to see him married 
Some sisters like to keep a fellow single); and as she said 

© would be sure to make a fool of himself some day or 
Other, she was just as willing that he should commit the 
olly with Miss Louisa Gregson as anyone else. 

Bobby had not always been a J.P. and D.L. and the 
Master of Llandulas Hall; he had risen from the ranks, 
and the vulgar fellow was ashamed of it. The grand 
Object of his life was to get into society, and the only 
reason why he tolerated aunty’s advances was her being a 
Member of a good old family. The Melton chronicles say 
that Aunt Louisa’s attentions were far from being agree- 
able to him, but she, indulging in dreams of bliss and 
bridecake, never discovered any symptoms of repugnance 
In Mr. Smith to her society. 

A large party was to be given in Melton. Aunt Louisa 
and the Smiths were invited ; the latter having discovered 
that a fair sprinkling of county families had been asked, 
Teturned a gracious acceptance on highly-scented, elabo- 
Tately-crested, tinted note paper, little suspecting that it 
Was through my aunt’s influence that Mr. Comberbatch 

ad consented to include him at all. The night arrived. 

Wish, Mr. Editor, you could have had a photo of my 
aunt as she appeared on that particular occasion. She 
Was, as usual, dressed in a very youthful manner. Her 
Sandy, wiry hair having been screwed into a faint resem- 

ance to curls, hung over her scraggy shoulders, which 
Were bared to the greatest extent, her dress being only 
Prevented from cutting her acquaintance entirely by a 
Small piece of lace, which she called an ‘ infant’s tucker.” 

Miss Smith was a great contrast to my aunt. She was 
Sleek and crumby. She had been very pretty when 
young, but she did not know how to lose her youth 
Stacefully. She knew she had attracted and charmed, 
and she still wished to do so, but she did not set about 
"Ccomplishing the matter in a legitimate manner, conse- 
{uently her attempts were a failure. She was clever, and 
She could be pleasant ; she was accomplished, too, and 

ad she been amiable withal, she might still have been a 
Much-sought-after, admired woman. But no, she wanted 

© be the centre of attraction to all men, young and old; 
*nd I verily believe she detested all girls, nice or nasty, 

Much asa certain old gentleman is said to do holy 
Water, If by any chance she saw a pair of sentimental 
dividuals wandering in the conservatory, Miss Smith 
Suddenly became seized with an immense amount of 
Solicitude lest dearest Arabella should catch cold; a shawl 
‘ad to be routed for and carried out; or the téte-a-téte 
Was interrupted by Miss Smith’s laudable curiosity re- 

€cting a certain plant which her dear friend Mrs. —— 
ae told her looked lovely by gaslight. Again, though 

‘¢ often kindly volunteered to play accompaniments for 
i young friends, she invariably, strange to say for so 

ilful a musician, played wrong notes, or pounded the 
b>. 8 to such an extent that vocal notes were overpowered 

Y instrumental. 
gail 1e party was a sort of jumble, one of those odd 

Fs lerings called a soirée. We had music, cards, 

icing, and a little reading; such fun, it all was. 
re Sister, cousin Clara, and self gave the little ones a 
in yee ; no, not a rehearsal, I mean an imitation of it 

1e schoolroom next day. 
thes iss Augusta Tomkins (she is a lady who writes) was 
awtny feud she read one of her own tales. It was an 
Drett Ore having to listen when one wanted to talk toa 
talk Y girl on the next seat. Augusta Tomkins always 


S a shop, just because she writes for a paper or two. 


U ‘ ; ; 
xin are the magazines. Why, she knows all the editors, 
" a own showing, in creation, tells you who is who in 
H narkable way, and gets taken up short by old Mr. 
artwell someti 


Vast sight more than Miss Tomkins does. 


thinks the most interesting subjects she can pitch ! 


mes, who I guess does know and write a/| 


when she danced. I dare say you won’t care much to 
know who all the people were who were present, but I must 
just tell you, Harriet Steuart, the nicest girl in Melton, 
was there, and you should have heard how those old cats— 
my aunt, and Miss Smith, and Tomkins—did cham about 
her. 
One said she had false curls, another too much paint ; 
A third : ‘‘ Where did she buy that frightful sash?” 
A fourth’s so shocked, she fears she’s going to faint, 

By seeing that horrid girl cut such a dash. 
Aunt Louisa sang a little in general; this evening she 
was shy, she said, but she would play, for, said she, 

‘* Music has power o’er the wide, wide world, 

A power that’s deep and endearing.” 
‘¢Music has now no power o’er me, 
For I am very hard of hearing,” 

Growled forth Mr. Hartwell, and as aunty had been 
suspected of playing at and for Mr. Hartwell by the 
Meltonites, this remark of his excited no little mirth. 
The end of it all was that Aunt Louisa, being hurt, re- 
fused to perform at all. Dancing was therefore proposed 
by the lady of the house, and poor Bobby, being urged 
on by his sister, went and requested the honour of 
aunt’s hand. 

‘¢T wish he would ask it for life,” was no doubt her 
mental prayer, as she lisped forth a sweet assent. Alas ! 
alas! instead of a good old-fashioned quadrille, a polka 
was decided on. 

Poor Bobby, he had never danced at all until very 
lately, for he had belonged in his youth to a sect the 
members of which considered it sinful to cut capers ; but 
he had cut his old religion, together with many other old 
things which he thought vulgar—old friends, for example, 
and he had lately been staying at St. L—s, a pretty place 
on the Sussex coast, where he truthfully had succeeded in 
meeting some really aristocratic people, about whom, on 
his return, he told the most wonderful stories: how 
that he had been driving with Lady M. and riding with 
Lord N. ; dining with the hon. This and dancing with the 
hon. That. Dancing was, unfortunately for him, particularly 
mentioned one especial evening, when a lady of high rank 
had, hesaid, been his partner in, not one or two, but three 
polkas, and it had gone the round of all the Melton circle ; 
therefore his attempting to sit down now was out of the 
question, for aunt, who still retained her hold on his arm, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, Mr. Smith, no excuse ” (seeing he was 
about to speak), ‘‘ for you told me last week how fond you 
were of a polka, and how often you danced at St. L. ; so 
you will take me for your partner, though I am not her 
Grace, you know.” 

Dreadful little man! I was about to write, but he was 
a big one ; bitterly did he now regret the intense vanity 
which had led him to boast so falsely, and he suffered 
aunty to lead him to the top of the room like a martyr to 
the stake. 

Aunt, under the most propitious circumstances, was not 
a graceful dancer, and now she really had a difficult task 
to accomplish. First of all, she pulled poor Mr. Smith 
to the right, then dragged him to the left, attempted in 
vain to make him turn; her efforts were futile ; the owl 
was perfectly bewildered. He had not the slightest ear, 
and kept hopping up and down most perseveringly. It 
was evident that he knew about as much of the polka as 
the polka did of him; and, seeing some of the party 
laughing at him, he in a fit of desperation determined to 
resign himself to his partner’s guidance. Aunt, not 
expecting such a change, gave a violent tug; Bobby fell 
forward ; and, sorry am I, as a dutiful nephew, to record 
it—they both measured their lengths upon the floor. The 
eldest Miss Larkins and her partner, who were gliding 
gracefully after them, were flung by the shock against Miss 
Benson, who caught in her fright at the chair on which 
Mr. Hartwell. was seated, and the whole party came to 
the ground together. Great was the fall thereof. Miss 
Larkins, her partner, Mr. Hartwell, and Miss Benson, 
scrambled up the best way they could. John Phillips 
and I rushed to the rescue of Aunt Louisa, and when the 
laughter had a little subsided, it was observed that Mr. 
Smitb still lay prostrate. His proboscis was considerably 
injured, a crimson torrent was pouring freely from it, and 
aunt’s personal charms were increased by a black eye, so 
they both had to return to their respective homes. 

Neither appeared in public for some days ; if aunt’s 
eyes were darkened by the fall, Mr. Smith’s temper was 
very considerably so. He insisted on his sister’s quitting, 
said it was all her fault that he had made himself so ridi- 
culous. Aunt went on a visit to my uncle Edwards ; and 
Bobby, to destroy her hopes at one fell swoop, of ever 
becoming Mrs. Smith, went and proposed to the eldest 
Miss Mosquito. The offer was briefly made and as briefly 
accepted. He was cured of boasting, out of sorts with 
grandeur, so determined that the red-haired Arabella and 
himself should be made one in a very unpretentious, 
quiet manner ; and the first intimation Aunt Louisa re- 
ceived of the matter was given her by the church bells as 
they rang a merry peal on the morning of her return to 
Melton, in honour of the departure of Mr. Smith and his 
bride for Scotland, where they were going to spend the 
“¢ treacle moon.” 

I shall omit all Aunt’s regrets at the loss of her second 
lover, and tell you in my next letter how she was not 
asked for the third time.—Yours, very truly, 

Harry Biount. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFP’S SISTER. 
To the Editor of the Lapy’s OwN PAPER. 

Sir—Since the question of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, during the present session, has been debated 
in Parliament, innumerable articles upon it have appeared 
in the various periodicals, but still the subject does not 
seem thoroughly exhausted. It may, then, not be con- 
sidered impertinent to offer a few remarks on the probable 
effect upon society should the laws prohibiting such mar- 
riages be repealed. 

Admitting that there may be nothing morally or re- 
ligiously wrong in the consummation of such marriages, 
might not the legal sanction of them be attendant with 
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some social inconvenience ? On the score of relationship, 
which is merely affinity, there is clearly not the same 
objection as in cases of consanguinity, and the same may 
be argued with respect to the several other degrees of 
aflinity—such as marriage with a deceased wife's daughter 
by a former husband, mother, grandmother, or a grand- 
father’s widow. This last supposition may provoke a 
smile as something beyond the range of probability, but 
such a marriage is not only possible, but has 
actually occurred. We knew of one instance of this 
kind, and have heard of others. It was of an elderly 
gentleman marrying a very young lady. Gentlemen con- 
siderably advanced in years often show a great propensity 
for entering into such engagements, but we may wonder 
how it is that young ladies can possibly tolerate these anti- 
quated simpletons. 

It is difficult to account for taste, and circumstances 
compel people to endure what is very disagreeable. 
Well, after enjoying for a few years his nuptial felicity, 
the old gentleman yielded to his inevitable destiny, and 
an attachment succeeded between his widow and _ his 
grandson, and they were actually married, of course not 
legally, but according to the usual ceremonials, the rela- 
tionship of the parties being kept secret. If a deceased 
wife, having left a young family, is to be succeeded by a 
near relative, the most suitable person would be ber own 
mother, if she happens to be a widow, who would not be 
merely a mother-in-law to the children, but would have 
all the attachment of a grandmother, which might well 
supply the place of the maternal tenderness. 

{f marriage with a deceased wife’s sister should be 
legalised, might it not occasion in families much that is 
unpleasant ? Husband’s sisters, and other near female 
relations, are far from making themselves agreeable when 
frequent visitants in the house of a newly-married couple. 
They are usually severe scrutators of the wife’s conduct 
and qualifications, and, accordingly, are apt to occasion 
dissension and discontent between the parties; but the 
wife’s sister is a welcome visitor, an agreeable companion, 
and will be generally received without restraint, restric- 
tion, or suspicion. She is anxious to promote her sister’s 
happiness, and seems, in reality, to be the sister of both 
wife and husband, and is welcomed accordingly. But 
supposing after the wife’s death she might not only con- 
dole with the bereaved, but be united with him in the 
holy state of marriage, it is contended that from sisterly 
kindness to the memory of the defunct, she would be 
loving and attentive to the children, and act more as a 
mother thau a mere mother-in-law. This might be so— 
probably would be so—until the lady perchance might 
have a baby of her own; then, in the maternal eye, there 
would be such a difference ! hers would be so superior to 
the former children that her kindness and affection for the 
first family would dwindle down to about an equality with 
that of other mothers-in-law. Rival interests would arise, 
und anything done to assist the first family would be 
deemed as so much taken from her own darling. 

If such marriages should be legalised a most material 
change would take place in the relative positions of a wife 
and her sister. The sister could then be only received as 
any other dear female friend. She could scarcely be left 
in charge of the house and family in case of the wife’s 
absence. If the wife should chance to be in delicate 
health, or have disagreements with her husband, might 
not jealousy be manifested at even the commonest atten- 
tions paid by him to her sister? Might not such atten- 
tions be construed by the wife as indications of an in- 
cipient courtship, and might she not fret herself into a 
belief that they were waiting and wishing for her death as 
the remova! of an obstacle to their union? Such sus- 
picions might arise, and be the fruitful source of much 
lnquietude. 

It is said that occasionally a lady being in declining 
health, and without much likelihood of ultimate recovery, 
will recommend that after her decease her husband should 
marry some especial friend, in whom she has confidence, 
who she believes would be a kindly, well-disposed, and 
prudent wife, with the qualifications that would constitute 
her a devoted and affectionate step parent ; in such cases, 
it is argued, her own sister would certainly be preferred. 
But might not such recommendations be made from some 
motive other than a wish of the husband marrying again ? 
Might not the lady feel some desire to ascertain her 
husband’s views respecting a second marriage ; and would 
she not have greater satisfaction from a declaration on his 
part of never again entering into a matrimonial contract, 
than in adopting her suggestion? As acase in point, a 
a lady being very ill, the doctor despairing of her re- 
covery, she herself resigned and calmly awaiting her. de- 
parture, told her husband that for him a single life was 
incompatible, and strongly and affectionately urged him 
after her decease to make choice of an amiable and much- 
esteemed friend of her own, whom she loved as a sister, 
and who for her sake would take compassion on his dis- 
consolate condition. The husband, after some hesitation, 
promised to comply with her advice; not, as he said, from 
any inclination on his own part, but only to accord with 
her wishes. This matter being settled, the lady, contrary 
to every one’s expectations, recovered, but she was no 
sooner thoroughly restored to health, than she contrived 
to quarrel with her amiable and valued friend, with whom 
she could not be persuaded afterwards to become recon- 
ciled. 

We may feel assured that no woman would really desire 
that her husband should marry again after her decease. 
She may believe in the case being probable, but the 
thought of it would be to her in no respect pleasing. 

As for men, they are frequently so selfish as to make 
provisions in their wills almost entirely to preclude the 
chance of their widows having second husbands. 

It has been contended that the objections to a man 
marrying his deceased wife’s sister are merely sentimental. 
Well, supposing that they are, ought they on that account 
to be disregarded? The dull matter-of-fact affairs of life 
being cheered up, enlivened, and refined by sentiment, 
humanity becomes more elevated, more dignified than it 
could become from all the cold, calculating, sarcastic, un- 
sympathising reasonings and doctrines that may be 
adduced by utilitarianism. The finer feelings or senti- 
ments should be fostered, as they give a distaste for any- 
thing low, coarse, or indecorous. 
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If a union within the close degrees of affinity be repul- 
sive to our finer sensibilities, let it be avoided, if for no 
other reason. It must be admitted that, in the union of 
the sexes, a due regard of refinement and delicacy should 
be encouraged, and such marriages as seem to convey a 
notion of grossness or debasement should be discouraged. 

Whether from education, prejudice, or a due considera- 
tion of the proprieties, many people do strongly object to 
a marriage with a deceased husband’s or wife’s very near 
relation, and few persons would speak complaisantly of a 
lady’s marriage with a first husband’s father or brother, 
which certainly would be no more incompatible than a 
man marrying a deceased wife’s sister. ven if these 
objections or sentimentalisms are merely from prejudice, 
and are not consistent with enlarged views or the latitudi- 
narianism of modern times, still they ought to have some 
influence ; from which, together with the consideration of 
the disagreements in families, and the disruption in social 
circles that the sanctioning of such marriages might occa- 
sion, there ought to be considerable pause before they 
become legalised.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Bedford. GrorcE Hurst, F.S.8. 


Theatres and Amusements, 


Covent GARDEN.—Various Operas Half-past Eight. 

HaYMARKET.—Blue Devlls—Home—The ‘Captain of the Watch—Make 
your Wills. Seven. 

ADELPHI.—Did you ever Send your Wife to Camberwell?—(At a Quarter 
to Eight) Life for Life—Domestic Economy. Seven. : 

Princess’s.—The House on the Bridge—(At a Quarter to Ten) Presumptive 
Evidence. Seven. 

Ou.ympric.—The Ticket-of-Leave Man—Slasher and Crasher. Seven. 

Sr. Jamrs’s.—Montjoye. Half-past Eight. 

GLoBEe.—Naval Engagement—(At Half-past Eight) The Corsizan ‘t Bothers” 
—A Breach of Promise. Seven. 

Srranp.—Fox versus Goose—Joan of Arc—Hue and Dye. Half-past 
Seven. 

Prince oF WALEs'’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) School—A Lame 
Excuse. Half-past Seven. 

Gatety.—Dreams—(At Half-past Nine) Columbus—Ballet—2 a.m. Seven. 

NEw QuEEN’s.—Asmodeus—(At a Quarter to Nine) Seraphine—A Sheep 
in Wolf’s Clothing. Seven. 

Hotporn.—The Mistress of the Mill—(At Eigh') Money. MHalf-past 
Seven. 

New Royvatty.—In for a Holiday—(At a Quarter-past Eight) A Roving 
Commission—The Military Billy Taylor—Claude Du Val. Half-past 
Seven. - 

RoyaAL AMPHITHEATRE, HoLporn.—Grand Promenade Concerts every 
Evening, at Eight. 
Thursaay, at Half-past Two. : 

CrysTaL Patace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

PoLyTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 


Sr. Jamrs’s Hatu.—Christy Minstrels; thirty-five performers. Wed- 


nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Eight. ; ’ 
Sr. Georce’s Hatt, REGENT-sTREET.—Royal Christy’s ; 100 performers. 


The Largest Ethiopian Troupe in the World. Every Evening at 


Eight ; Wednesday and Saturday at Three and Eight. 
Mapamu-Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition, Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 

May 23. Sunpay.—Tvrinity Sunday. 

», 24, Monday.—Queen Victoria born, 1819. 

9) 20. Tuesday.—Princess Helena born, 1846, 

», 26. Wednesday.— 

», 27. Thursday.—Sun rises 3.55. 

», 28 Friday.—Length of night, 7h. 53m. 

»»- 29. Saturday.—Clock after sun, 2m. 53sec. 
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TO THE READING PUBLIC. 

Toe Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Full moon, 
[3.23 P.M. 


One Year (post free) ........ eoeoeee L178. Od. 
Half a Year rh Seisicbiny has werner 8s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year cf 4s. 4d. 


*,* All Subscriptions payable in advance, by Post-office Order (on 
Fleet-street), to William Freeman, Publisher, 102, Fleet-street, London. 


ALL communications intended for the Epiror should be addressed to 


him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


TO OUR READERS. 


WE shall feel obliged to our readers if they will kindly assist 
in promoting our circulation. They can do this :— 

1. By encouraging their booksellers to order a few copies weekly, 
and expose them in their windows for sale. 

2. By forwarding specimen copies to their relatives or friends 
in the provinces or colonies. ; 

3. By desiring their friends or neighbours to become subscribers. 

Those who reside at a distance from a bookseller can be supplied 
direct from the publisher, Wi~t1aM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, 
E.C. And if any of our readers will send us the names of ladies 
who would be likely to subscribe, we shall be happy to forward 
specimen copies free. A stamp, however, should be sent, to defray 
the postage of each free copy. 


*,.* Our next portrait will be that of Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington. 

We have ready for an early number a new tale by the author 
of ‘‘For Better, for Worse ;” a short series of papers entitled 
‘¢ Little Dinners,” the object of which will be to give hints for 
the preparation of good and economical dinners suitable for each 
month in the year, including plain instructions for every dish; 
and the continuation of the illustrated articles on ‘‘ The Home 
of Taste ; or, Stray Hints for those about to Marry.” 


S. C. M.—We will endeavour to find room for one of the 
pieces. 

M. L. E.—It is very difficult to find employment for mere 
copyists, as their work is ordinarily performed by the re- 
gular clerks of the publishers. Authors have little copying 
to do, and that is generally done by themselves. 

Lizzie (Wooprorp).—All the numbers you mention are in 
print, and may be obtained of our publisher. 

Mary Beii.—To modernize your gored dress and sacque, 
make a tight corsage of the sacque, with a short basque 
front. Of your two and a half yards of alpaca make a 
panier of two long pointed puffs. Folds piped with silk for 
trimming. Loop the merino skirt by a deep pleat at the 
sides and back. 

Mrs. F. C. A.—Bands of perpendicular tucks, called French 
pleats, are stitched on the skirt, not inserted. They are 
fastened to the skirt at the top of the band only, thence 
hang separately like a ruffle. A half-inch strip of the 
muslin, stitched down flatly, hides the rough seam. The 
very slight fulness occasioned in the band by a sloped 
skirt is held in gradually. 

Mrs. E. R. M.—Any delicate vine pattern will serve to 
embroider a grenadine waist by. The grenadine chemise 
Riissé may be worn with silk skirts as well as grenadine, A 


Morning Orchestral Concerts, Wednesday and 


Open from Twelve till 


wash poplin or a striped taffeta poplin would make a service- 
able suit for all sorts of weather.—The walking suit of piqué 
for a girl of three years consists of a belted Gabrielle and cape 
braided with white, and an embroidered ruffle on the edge. 
The Pompadour ribbons are thickly brocaded, and therefore 
expensive. 

Winow.—Black crape barége, fine lawn, and Scotch ginghams 
are suitable for summer morning dresses for widows. They 
are made with high chemise Russe, coat-sleeves, and demi- 
train, trimmed with five narrow overlapping folds or else 
flat-pleated ruffles, not gathered ones, 

A. L. B,—Trim your pretty granite poplin with box-pleated 
ruffles, straight, a half-inch hem at the lower edge ; the top 
confined by a bias band of the material, piped with black 
silk. A black lace fanchon with coronet of roses and with 
aigrette will complete a most tasteful costume. Changing 
the flowers and aigrette will adapt your bonnet to other 
dresses. 

AN APPRECIATIVE READER.—To increase the width of the 
Watteau wrapper add a gored breadth to each side. Trim 
the blue delaine wrapper with blue braid and fringe. The 
flounce on a single skirts hould be a quarter of a yard deep, 
with puffs or quillings above. Three silk ruches, each two 
inches wide, placed three inches apart, trim a skirt prettily. 

X.—AJl the specimen numbers shall be sent as directed : 
many thanks for your efforts to make the paper known in 
your neighbourhood. 

Cuartotre.—Make your changeable silk a short gored dress 
complete, and trim with three blue silk ruches straight 
around the skirt, the lowest one a finger-length from the 
edge. Then simulate an upper skirt with two ruches. A 
blue sash of many loops, and brettelles of the same. 

Miss C. H. S.—Girls just in their teens wear the hair very 
simply—brushed back from the face, and ina plain loose 
chignon confined by a net. An inch wide band of gay 
ribbon surrounds the chignon, and is tied with a bow and 
short ends on top. 

P. S. The French curved heel continues in vogue. An inch 
and a halfis a medium height ; three inches is the extreme. 

WisTERIA (RicHMOND).—We have given in our ‘‘ Cookery” 
column, receipts for Charlotte pudding. The brown Charlotte 
pudding may be made as follows: Take some thin slices of 
bread and butter, a little brown sugar, some good baking 
apples, two ounces of candied citron, one ounce of orange 
peel, peel of half a lemon grated. Butter your pudding 
mould thickly, sprinkle brown sugar over the butter, and 
line the mould with slices of bread thickly buttered ; cut 
the apples into slices, place them in the mould in layers 
with grated lemon-peel, candied citron and orange-peel, and 
a little sugar between each layer of apples. When the 
mould is full, cover the top with a slice of bread, previously 
soaked in a little warm water. Bake it in a moderately 
heated oven, turn it out of the mould and serve it. 

E, W. (RussELL-sQuARE).— We cannot judge without seeing the 
MS. The title is good, and so is the design of the story, 
but it depends upon the working out, whether we could 
insert it. 

O. (DuLwicH).—The lines are inadmissable. However they 
may be admired in a private album, we fear the public 
would not accord them much praise. Your forte is certainly 
not verse-making, that is, if the specimen sent be fairly 
representative of your talents. 

W. E. B.—If your child’s teeth have been discoloured by 
medicine, the probability is that they will remain so until 
the new growth.—A lather of fine soap and water as warm 
as can be borne, applied with a sponge or soft brush, will 
probably allay the ‘‘itching from dandruff” of which you 


complain. 
La | 
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I wIL give two songs or pieces for Beethoven’s Adelaide, — 
BirDIE. 

I want ‘‘ Janet’s Choice,” and ‘* What will to-morrow 
bring?” Will give songs in exchange.—Cucx. 

WANTED a young lamb to train as a pet. 
wants.—GEORGIE. 

I suoutp like to exchange several of the most popular 
songs—Claribel’s, Virginia Gabriel’s, &c., for a pretty fern- 
case, well stocked. —FERNERY. 

{ wisu for a musical-box, playing not less than six airs. 
In exchange will give fans, card-case, books, and music, or 
other things.—Turk. 

WayTED a full-length bath, a canary in song, and some 
good hardy British ferns, State wants.—Quiz. 


Please state 


We have forwarded letters to ‘‘ Beta,” ‘*P. S.,” and 
“* Dumpling.” 


Che Aady's Oton Bayer, 
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THE drawing-room held by Her Majesty last week, 
and of which we give details elsewhere, was the most 
brilliant witnessed for many years. The accommoda- 
tion at Buckingham Palace is so ample, however, that 
had there been five hundred or a thousand more 
present, no inconvenience could have been felt ; and in 
old times there used to be quite that number at the 
general entertainments—say 2,000—and plenty of 
room yet for all. At this third drawing-room of the 
season there were the highest representatives of the 
aristocracy of the country present, and fashion seemed 
once more to revive and have ample sway in the 
magnificence of the costumes, while wealth showed 
forth ina grand display of gems such as, after all, is 
only to be witnessed at the Court of our Sovereign ; 
and it is quite superfluous to assert that nowhere is 
beauty seen as it is seen in England on these great 
occasions. The Queen, as usual, was punctual to the 
minute, and remained for a longer period than was 
anticipated ; the majority had, therefore, the favour 
they sought, after which the Princess Louise received 
the company on behalf of Her Majesty. The Prince 
Hassan Pasha, son of the Viceroy of Egypt, and the 
sons of the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, remained in the 
Throne-room the whole of the time, and certainly 
attracted considerable attention from the splendour of 


imaginable—and making purchases. 


subject of observation. 


their costumes and the magnificence of their jewels, 
particularly on their hats or headdresses, which they 
kept on the whole of the time. The gentlemen 
accompanying ladies were on this occasion permitted 
to be presented, but only ten availed themselves of the 
privilege. Blue was the prevailing colour, but 
certainly seemed not to be the most effective for en- 
hancing the very decided claims of beauty that were 
seen on all sides. Amongst the most admired ladies 
we must mention the Duchess of Manchester, the 
Countess of Westmoreland, the Countess Feversham, 
and Lady Winifred Coke. The two Misses Baird of 
Closeburn, who were both presented, attracted great 
attention as beiug heiresses to, we believe, fabulous 
fortunes; they were most elegantly attired. The 
dresses worn by Lady Walpole and Lady Margaret 
Beaumont were very magnificent. The richness of 
the Brussels lace over the black moire antique worn by 
Mrs. Lee Warner was extremely effective. One 
costume was remarkable from its simplicity of 
material, and quite novel, as replacing the silk or satin 
trains which have long been de rigueur. It was evi- 
dently Parisian, and might be described as a skirt of 
white organdie, trimmed with fine Mechlin lace, and 
pink roses and rosebuds; the train from the shoulders 
en suite, wreathed with Mechlin lace and roses 3 the 
entire train capitonné with roses, alternately pink and 
thé. This costume, worn by Mrs. Davidson, was of 
simple muslin, but set off by a magnificent tiara of 
diamonds, and diamond ornaments looping up parts of 
the dress. The costumes of Viscountess Newry, the 
Countess Nelson, Lady Edith Nelson, Mrs. Herbert, 
who wore some magnificent diamonds, and of Miss 
Smythe, Lady Maria Howard, Mrs. Hayter, Miss 
Ada Howard, Miss Fullerton, and Miss Mary Fuller- 
ton were much admired. It may be noticed that 
flowers were much worn; indeed, it is long since so 
many flowers were introduced in the costumes at 
Court. It was a gala day, both inside and outside, 
which has long been without its parallel in London life. 


Many of our readers, those in London especially, 
will be interested by the particulars of an annual 
event that has just come off in Westmoreland 3 we 
refer to the Whitsuntide servants’ hiring fair, which 
was held on Saturday at the chief market town of the 
county, Kendal, and contrasts strangely with metropo- 
litan practices. The “hiring” was very well attended 
indeed, but masters found servants, particularly girls, 
somewhat scarce. Therates of wages asked and paid were 
good. Girls demanded from 4J. to 9/. 10s. for the half- 
year; lads, half-grown to eighteen years of age, ob- 
tained 9/.; boys from 52. to 7/.; and full-grown able- 
bodied men, of whom there were few in the market, 
hired themselves readily at wages ranging from 112. to 
14/. for the half-year. This is the great letting of the 
year, and by agricultural servants of all classes and 
ages it is regarded as a kind of annual carnival. Whit- 
suntide, in fact, is kept in this county, as elsewhere, 
with all the honours and jubilation of a festal holid: y- 
time. A few particulars of the “ occasion,” as to both 
its business and its pleasurable associations, may not 
be without interest to most readers. If the weather 
on White Saturday be fine, the arrival of lads and lasses 
is both great and early. They come pouring into the 
fair by the very earliest of the early trains, and 
proceed straight away to the customary hiring-ground, 
where they stand for several hours, awaiting the 
arrival of the “measters,” exhibiting the while the 
most remarkable patience, and that imperturbability 
evinced only by the agricultural servants. In Kendal 
the hiring-round is situate immediately in front of 
the Market-hall, and in the centre of the principal 
street of the town. As a matter of consequence, this 
thoroughfare for several hours is blocked, and nearly 
impassable ; but nobody complains, because the thing 
is traditional, and tradition is a very powerful agency 
in the small market towns of our northern counties. 
In the centre of the hiring-eround is a large stone, and 
here the engagement proper is made. The masters go 
among the lads and lasses—so called—and a regular 
inspection follows. No character, as a rule, is de- 
manded, the chief consideration being, on the 
one side, muscle and length of limb, and, on 
the other, « good wage.” When the farmer 
comes upon a likely lad or lass, and the terms asked 
are agreeable, an adjournment is made to the “stone,” 
and there the bargain is finally struck ; and so on 
until the demand for servants being satisfied puts an 
end to the fair, As two or three days’—in many 
cases a week’s—holiday follows an engagement, the 
hired do not immediately join their em ployers—of 
whom, it is worthy of remark, they, perhaps, had never 


heard before that day, and of whose “ place” they are 
likewise ignorant—but, as already stated, a sort of 


carnival follows. Leaving the ground, the young 
people—even the oldest are comparatively young 


—distribute themselves about the town, visiting 
the drapery establishments—which are hung from 


coping-stone to basement with the gayest wares 
During this 
meet and new  ac- 
And here is a pleasant 
A’ ruddy-faced lad meets a 
gaily-attired lass, and something like the following 


perambulation old friends 
quaintances are made. 
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greeting and colloquy ensues: “Ah! Peter is’t 
thee’sel?” “Eves, Mary; how’st thee?” Ah, 
middling,” replies the iady; ‘an’ how’st thee’sel?” 

he gentleman having replied, the friends, who have 
taken hands, proceed to swing them backwards and 
orwards. Then they stand looking at one another, 
and, having continued a silent interrogation of several 
Minutes’ duration, an arrangement for a walk is made. 
The shows are visited, then the castle, and then 
the dancing-rooms. These are held in the upper apart- 
Ments of the lower class of market publichouses. On a 
table, at the upper end of the room, sits a blind 
ddler, while round the apartments are ranged tables, 
to which the dancers retire and there par- 
take of refreshment. The orgie is kept up until even- 
ing and the approaching departure of the last trains 
towards home, when the day’s festivity is brought to a 
Close. As may be supposed, the streets throughout 
the day are much crowded, and the young ladies, ac- 
Cording to country custom, are arrayed in costumes 
distinguished by the most incongruous assortment of 
Colours—colours which may be said to represent the 
Nationality of every land on earth. Whit Sunday and 
the several succeeding days are generally spent in visit- 
Ing, and then, at the expiration of the holiday time, 
the ladies and gentlemen resolve themselves into the 
dairymaid and the man-servant, and the new and 
Strange engagement is entered upon. Such is a ser- 
Vants’ hiring fair in this county at Whitsuntide. 


In a case that has just been decided at the Lambeth 
olice-court, the sitting magistrate, in explaining and 
applying the law in reference to the employment of 
Women on Saturday afternoon, used terms so unmis- 
takably plain, that neither employers nor employed 
heed be in any doubt on the matter in future. A Mr. 
J Ooseph Alderson, 93, Westminster-bridge-road, draper 
and mercer, was summoned, at the instance of the 
authorities of Lambeth parish, charged with employ- 
Ing ten women and one young person in a workshop 
after four o'clock on a Saturday afternoon, contrary 
to the provisions of the Workshop Regulation Act, 
30 and 31 Victoria, cap. 146. Dr. Puckle,the medical 
Officer of Lambeth parish, attended to prosecute. Cox- 
head, the Inspector of Nuisances, proved that on 
Saturday, the 24th ult., he visited the workshop of 
fr. Alderson, in the Westminster-bridge road, and 
found ten women and one girl employed in mantle- 
Making. The defendant, by his manager, stated that 
the women were employed at piece-work, and it was by 
the wish of the persons that they were engaged over 
the time prescribed by the statute. Mr. Woolrych 
referred to the Act, and said such observations should 
lave been addressed to the Legislature. There was 
&% positive law against a child, young person, or 
Woman being employed on a Snnday, or after four 
%clock on Saturday. There were exceptions mentioned, 
but the defendant did not come within the exceptions: 
he manager said Mr. Alderson had no wish to infringe 
the Act, and the result would be that more hands 
Would have to be employed, and the wages would be less 
to those who wished to work till five o’clock on Satur- 
day, Mr. Woolrych observed that it was a protec- 
lon of the law to the workpeople, and, whether they 
Wished or not to be employed, the law was positive 
that no child, young person, or woman should be em- 
Ployed after four o'clock on Saturday, and the employer 
Was liable to a penalty of 37. The manager urged the 
Case, remarking that it was no benefit to Mr. Alder- 
Son, as it was piecework, and the young person em- 
Ployed was an errand girl. The woman wished to 
Continue their work until five o’clock on Saturday, 
Stherwise their wages would be lowered, and more 
ands employed to complete the work on hand. Mr. 

Oolrych was of opinion that it mattered not whether 
€ persons were at work by their wish or not. The 
aw was positive and passed to protect those who, 
Perhaps, did not protect themselves. He should fine 
the defendant 3/., with costs. 


On Saturday the great Spring flower-show of this 
Season was held at Norwood with the most brilliant 
Stccess, The day was bright, and perhaps rather too 

Tacing in its strong wind for May, but in the Palace, 
lere visitors got the sun without the wind, every- 

Mg was most enjoyable. There is no building in 

© world which can give flower-shows with such effect 

Xd splendour. The beauties of the Botanic Society's 
a ens in the Regent’s-park, with the shelter and 
"Y beauty of the fine conservatory at South 


Kensington, are all combined in their grandest 


und most attractive features in a flower show 
er the long nave of the Crystal Palace. This tacit 


ere ciation of the superlative was certainly not disap- 
ispl = on Saturday ; and whether one regarded the 
ractio, of flowers or the throng of almost equally at- 
a oe DALY, that crowded to see and admire them, 
Wards bear was equally pleased. At four 0 clock up- 
show Pa 7,000 visitors were in the building. The 
alone} as most artistically arranged in double banks 
oe 7 Bole length of the nave, and was sheltered 
tee oh E new awning which has been made for 
Arough ae ays, and which, transmits the sunshine 
hea in a soft mellow light, which is pleasing to 
eye, and adds considerably to the warm tints of the 
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flowers. Whichever way the visitors turned on Saturday 
they saw before them great banks of flowers of every 
hue, and almost every variety of size and fragrance ; 
orchids, pelargoniums, heaths, azaleas, roses, and rare 
exotics succeeded each other in rows of exquisite 
beauty, both as to flower and foliage. The show was 
divided into twenty-six classes, and, with scarcely an 
exception, all were fully and excellently represented. 
There were also three special prizes given for bouquets, 
and a large number of competitors, both English and 
foreign, amateurs and professionals, entered into the 
contest, and the result was such a collection of beauti- 
fully-arranged groups of choice flowers as has seldom 
been seen before. 
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On Saturday night at the Royal Italian Opera the opera 
was La Sonnambula, and the representative of Amina was 
Madame Adelina Patti. That a brilliant and crowded au- 
dience assembled to greet this well-deserving favourite of the 
public will readily be understood, and as readily that Amina’s 
tripping on the stage, to thank her companions for their felici- 
tations on her approaching happiness, was the signal for a 
burst of recognition as unanimous as it was hearty and sincere. 
Eight years ago, within a day or two (May 14, 1861), a young 
girl, a child in outward appearance, came forward 
precisely in the same situation of the same opera, and 
was received almost in silence, Nobody had _ heard 
of ‘‘Miss Adelina Patti,’ except those in the habit 
of reading Transatlantic records of operatic doings ; and 
from such a mere stripling nobody seemed inclined to 
look for anything remarkable. The introductory recitative, 
‘Care compagne,” however, sufficed to melt the apathy of 
the audience ; and the expressive cavatina, ‘‘Come per me 
sereno,” fairly aroused them to enthusiasm. How the opera 
ended, and what a genuine success was achieved, few who 
were present can have forgotten. The 14th of May, 1861, is 
as noteworthy a date in the annals of the Royal Italian Opera 
as the 4th of May, 1847—when the ‘‘Swedish Nightingale” 
came out—in those of Her Majesty’s Theatre. Not that 
Adelina Patti, on the night of her debét, was within 
many degrees as perfect a singer as Jenny Lind; but it 
must be borne in mind that the one appeared among 
us as a girl of seventeen summers, the other as a 
woman of some five - and-twenty. Add to this that 
in Adelina Patti, although so young, there was already 
a promise of dramatic power of which the most admirable 
singer of her day never at any period in her brief career on 
the stage [gave indication. How that promise has been ful- 
filled we need not say. As we see her now, Madame Patti 
is one of the most accomplished actresses that every trod the 
lyric boards—as accomplished in the delineation of serious as 
of comic characters, and only prevented by her physical con- 
formation from essaying the highest walks of lyric tragedy. 
Could she but add an inch or so to her stature there is no 
reason why she should not present us with a Norma, Semi- 
ramide, and Lucrezia, just as admirable as her Amina, Adina, 
Bosina, Norina (and how many more !) 

On Monday last week Mr. C. J. Bishenden, the new English 
bass vocalist, had the honour of singing a selection of airs from 
the oratorios, songs, &c., before their Imperial Majesties the 
Emperor and Empress of the French, the Prince Imperial, and 
the Court, at the Palace of the Tuileries. 

The earliest novelty at the Holborn Theatre, under Mr. 
Barry Sullivan’s management, will be a new tragic play by 
the author of ‘‘ London Poems.” Mr. Robert Buchanan is 
already known to play-goers by his tradegy of The Witch 
Finder, produced some years ago at Sadler’s Wells. 

Fraulein Anna Mehlig, pianiste to her Majesty the Queen 
of Wurtemburg, gave a morning concert at the Hanover- 
square-rooms on Thursday last week. Mesdlles. Carola and 
Augusta Goetze, with Herr Wallenreiter, were the vocalists, 
and Herr Straus solo violinist. The singers were accompanied 
on the pianoforte by Herr Ganz and Mr. Benedict. The most 
important and interesting feature of the concert was Friulein 
Mehlig’s performance on the pianoforte. With a free, delicate, 
and intelligent touch she played the various pieces set down 
for her ; her facile execution and fulness of tone being suc- 
cessfully displayed in Liszt’s transcription for the piano cf 
Bach’s prelude and fugue in G minor, writter for the pedal 
organ. 

Two good readers have been added to the list. cf those who 
are seeking the public ear. Mr. Henry Holl, who will be re- 
membered by playgoers as the graceful jeune homme of the 
Haymarket, made a successful appearance at the Westbourne- 
hall} last week ; his reading being especially admirable in the 
more serious passages. Mr. Sydney Abbott made his first 
appearance at the Gallery of Illustration. His programme 
was good and judiciously brief. It embraced the grave and 
the gay, and gave the reader opportunities, of w ich Mr. 
Sydney Abbott availed himself. His style is fresh and 
natural. 

Herr Anton Rubenstein has been playing in Copenhagen, 
where a new composition, entitled Calanus, by Herr Gade, has 
just been brought out with unanimous approval. 

The Teatro Bellini in Naples has been burnt to the ground, 

At the Vice-regal Theatre at Cairo, now under the direc- 
tion of M. Draucht, elaborate preparations are being made 
for fétes in honour of the forthcoming opening of the Suez 
Canal. 

Miss Susan Galton, with her operatic troupe, is at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

A stained-glass window, the gift of Dr. N. Rogers, and the 
work of Messrs. Clayton and Bell, has been placed in the 
south transept of Westminster Abbey, above the monument 
to Milton. It is in two parts, each canopied and containing a 
figure ; that on the left represents David, holding a pen and 
scroll, and looking upwards ; the fellow light contains the 
figure of St. John writing the Apocalypse, and having his 
eagle by his side. ; 

The conductor of a concert, given before the Empress 
Eugenie at the Tuileries, was recently so excited that he ac- 
cidentally ran his baton into his eye, nearly putting it out. 

Mdme. Parepa-Rosa, who has been labouring under a long 
and painful illness, is now well, and has made her re-appear- 
ance in New York. é 

Malle. Christine Nilsson has frequently been compared with 
Jenny Lind, and it seems we are threatened with a Nilsson 
furore resembling that caused by the first * Swedish Nightin- 
gale.” We are informed that tickets to the amount of up- 
wards of 1,200 were sold in two days for Mdlle, Nilsson’s 
concert on the 7th of next month, Bee ty 

An astonishing instance of musical precocity has been made 
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known to us, says the Musical Standard, and may interest 
our readers. There is a little boy, under two and a half years 
of age, now living in Port-Eynon, Glamorganshire, who can 
correctly hum several chants and the ‘‘Old Hundredth,” and 
who makes ‘‘a very good attempt at” the ‘*Old Forty- 
fourth.” 

Mr. Fechter leaves for America in about a month’s time 
playing in the interim an engagement at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and other provincial theatres. Miss Leclercq and Messrs. 
Arthur and Charles Leclercq will accompany him in his Trans- 
atlantic trip. He will make his first appearance in New York 
as Hamlet. 

There is nothing new in the literary world, except that 
Lady Di Beauclerk’s novel, ‘‘ True Love,” has appeared, and 
will no doubt have many readers. By the way, her ladyship 
is said to be the original of ‘‘Nell Gwynn,” in Mr. Frith’s 
painting at the Academy. 

Mr. Boxall, R.A., has resigned the post of Director of the 
National Gallery, which he has held since the death of Sir 
Charles Eastlake. 

The St. James’s Theatre is to be completely rebuilt, and to 
have an entrance from Pall-mall. It will open in October 
under Mr. John Wood’s management. 

_Mr. Froude is completing the composition of his notable 
historical work, the concluding volumes of which will pro- 
bably appear next winter. 

Among the passengers who sailed from Liverpool for New 
York in the City of Antwerp last week, were about twenty 
artistes, principally connected with the ballet. Some of them 
on their arrival out will join the corps of Mr. Alexander Hen- 
derson, late of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool ; and 
the remainder have engagements with Messrs. Wood and Col- 
ville, lessees of Wood’s Museum, New York. The Kiralfy 
family were also passengers on board the City of Antwerp ; 
and also Miss Maria Graham, Miss Carry Haines, and Miss 
Fanny Dearden. 

Further particulars of the Boston Mammoth Musical Festival 
have reached us. One American journal describes the enter- 
prise as ‘fon the top wave of triumphant success,” and ancther 
says it ‘* promises to be almost as brilliant in the dulcimeric 
firmament as was the aurora borealis in nature’s sky on the 
night of the 15th inst.” The festival building now in course 
of erection will cover nearly four acres, and, we are gravely 
assured, contain 50,000 people. The ‘‘ enrolment of vocalists is 
heavy, 2,900 having been enlisted in the Hub (Boston) alone,” 
and ‘‘ whole regiments ” elsewhere, for whose accommodation, 
as well as that of the audience, excursion trains will run from 
all the chief towns east of the Rocky Mountains. In short, 
the affair is to be ‘‘a miracle of musical grandeur,” reaching 
its climax when ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” is ‘‘symphonied by salvos 
of artillery discharged by electricity at the wave of the baton 
of the accomplished conceiver of this wonderful spectacle.” 
The mystery of the anvils is at last explained, for we are told 
that ‘*The ‘ Anvil Chorus’ (from 2/ Z'rovatore) will be per- 
formed by a hundred operators, who are now being drilled in 
the exercises.” 

Mdme. Ristori has arrived in Paris from the Hague. She 
will remain about a fortnight for the sake of repose, and then 
leave with all her company for Rio Janeiro. Four cities of 
South America are mentioned in which the Italian troup will 
give representations—Rio, Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, and 
Conception. 

Last Sunday, in the church of Coulombs, France, part of 
the service was chanted by a man named Francois Gilbert, 
who had sung it in the same building as a chorister no less 
than eighty-five years ago. He is now ninety-four, and still 
plies the trade of a blacksmith. 

A new popular national anthem is wanted for Prussia ; and 
it is stated, according to the Musical Standard, that the 
Princess Royal has asked Sir M. Costa to undertake the task. 

The Flora Theatre, at Cologne, has been totaliy destroyed 
by a fire which broke out just after the performance had been 
concluded. ‘The catastrophe is supposed to be the work of an 
incendiary, and the more so that the Grand Theatre was 
burnt to the ground a few months back under similar circum- 
stances. 

The Prince Imperial’s prescat to his mother on her forty- 
third birthday was a landscape he had executed out of doors, 
of the park of St. Cloud. The young prince has a remarkable 
taste for drawing, modelling, and sculpture. 

Mr. Tennyson, we hear, has a new volume nearly ready, 
on which he has been engaged for some months past. It will 
be published by Messrs. Strahan and Co. 

The death was announced on Wednesday morning of the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce, whose name is well known in the 
literary world. He was the son of a general officer in the 
East India Company’s service, and was born in 1798. 

A series of costume recitals have taken place at the St. 
George’s Hall, their object being to exhibit in several charac- 
ters of the classic drama Miss Bouverie, an actress who made 
a short appearance at the Haymarket. ; 

The marriage of Mr. Crellin, of the Gaiety Theatre, with 
Miss Susan Pyne has been announced. 

FortTHcoMInG ConcERTS.—May 24. M. Paque’s Concert, 
St. George’s Hall, 8; Mr. F. H. Cowen’s Concert, Hanover- 
square-rooms. 25. Mdlle. Strindberg’s Concert, Beethoven- 
rooms, 3. 27. London Glee and Madrigal Union, St. J ames’s- 
hall, 3; Mdlle. Anna Regan’s Concert, 10, Kensington Palace, 
gardens, 3; Mdlle. Ida Henry’s Concert, Beethoven-rooms, 3. 
38, Mr. Charles Hallé’s Pianoforte Recital, St. James’s-hall, 3. 
29. Miss Eleanor Armstrong’s, Hanover-square-rooms, 3. ol. 
Philharmonic Society, St. James’s-hall, 8. June 1. Civil Ser- 
vice Musical Society, St. James’s-hall, 8. 2. New Philhar- 
harmonic, St. James’s-hall, 8; Madame Sainton-Dolby and 
Mr. Sainton’s Concert, St. James’s-hall, 3. 3. Madame Ara- 
bella Goddard’s Pianoforte Recital, St. James’s-hall, 3 ; Miss 
Edith Wynne’s Concert, St. James’s-hall, 8. 4. Mrs. J. Mac- 
farren’s Concert, St. George’s-hall, 3. 7. Herr Ernst Pauer’s 
Concert, Hanover-square-rooms, 3. 11. Mr. Charles Hallé’s 
Pianoforte Recital, St. James’s-hall, 3; Mr. J. Blumenthal’s 
Matinée, Hanover-square-rooms; Miss Helen Hogarth’s Con- 
cert, Hanover-square-rooms, 8. 14. Philharmonie Society, St. 
James’s-hall, 8; Miss Fanny Holland’s Concert, Hanover- 
15. Miss Katharine Poyntz’s Concert, Han- 
over-square-rooms, 3. 16. New Philharmonic, St. James’s- 
hall, 8; Miss Emma Buer’s Concert, Hanover-square-rooms, 
8. 17. Madame Arabella Goddard’s Pianoforte Recital, St. 
James’s-hall, 3. 18. Mr. Charles Hallé’s Pianoforte Recital, 
St. James’s-hall, 3. 23. Mr. Benedict’s 34th Annual Concert, 
St. James’s-hall, 3. 


Tur Burrer Cooter.—Butter kept firm and fresh during 
the hottest days—No Ice—No trouble—Self-acting.—“* Result 
obtained by a provokingly simple adaptation of an irresistible 
Natural Law.” —Scientific Record. For Butter, 2s. 10d. ; 3s. 6d., 
4s, G1., 5s. 61. For Provisions, 6s. 9d., 7s. 9d., 8s. 9d., 
10s. Gd., 12s. Gd. For Wine and other Beverages, 5s. 9d., 
7s. Gd., 8s. 91., 103. 6d. No further expense—always reliable. 
Of the patentee, Thomas Greville Potter, Stella Lamp Depdt, 
11, Oxford-street, near the Oxford; where is also sold the 
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In redemption of the promise made in 
our last, we invite the attention of the 
reader this week to several elegant and 
representative models of dinner and 
_ evening dresses in the ascendancy just 
now in fashion’s world. 

Among dinner dresses a Paris corre- 
spondent has cited one in sky blue faye, 
with a long train trimmed at the bottom 
with five flounces ‘‘en  biais,” each 
flounce being bordered by a narrow 
rouleau of satin. The front of the robe 

has three corresponding flounces, surmounted by a deep 
flounce of point d’Alencon, above which is a ‘ rattrassé ” 
of satin. The upper skirt, in blue faye, has a similar 
rattrass¢, with a bouffante behind in tulle illusion, 
trimmed with three rows of point d’Alencon. Three 
bows are disposed at the back of the robe ; one very large, 
one above the top flounce of the 
train, anotber at the bottom of 
the upper jupe, and a third one 


simulating a sash, and more eae 
vie 5 » 4 asad 
elaborate than the others, at the git, (il 


waist. The small corsage is 
trimmed with point d’Alencon, 
Another dress is of white gaze 
de Chambery, with a delicate 
undulating mauve stripe. At the 
bottom is a deep gauze flounce 
festooned with mauve silk, over 
a flounce of mauve poult de soic. 
The low square-cut corsage of 
mauve silk terminates in front 
in little diamond-shaped lappets 
bordered by Mechlin lace; be- 
hind is a long rounded basque 
trimmed to correspond. A fichu 
in organdi, edged with Mechlin lace, no deeper than a collar 
behind, and descending in front no lower than the waist, 
where it is rounded off, masks a portion of the corsage, 
which is encircled at the waist by a long sash of mauve 
gros grain with floss silk ends. The mauve silk sleeves 
fit tight to the arm and have deep cuffs of organdi and 
Mechlin lace. A couple of white roses: are posed in the 
hollow of the corsage and some white rosebuds in the hair. 
For evening dresses the ladies are going back to the 
period of the Renaissance for their models. Fancy a 
robe with along train of purple satin of that peculiar 
shade known among Paris modistes as “rouge Van Dyck,” 
trimmed with a large 
flounce of purple tulle 
surmounted by nume- 
rous smaller flounces 
of white and tulle. 
A deep band of Venice 
point forms the tab- 
lier, and droops down 
the skirt to meet the 
flounces ~ aforesaid. 
The voluminous bou- 
ffante is richly draped 
with small flounces of 
Venice guipure, and 
the heart-shaped cor- 
fage is ornamented 
with a ruff of the 
same. Another six- 
teenth century robe 
is of blue satin, and 
has its train trimmed 
with Brussels point. 
In front is a tablier 
of a darker shade, 
with a revers of white 
satin. With the cor- 
sage, which is rather 
high behind and low 
and square shaped in 
jront, an upright ruff 
is worn. A garland 
composed of blue vel- 
vet periwinkles, with 
silver leaves starting 
from the centre of the 
corsage, gathers in 
clusters on the shoul- 
ders, whence the ends 
trail down. The short 
sleeves formed > of 
bouillennes of blue SS 
satin, confined by a SSS 
white satin _ biais, 
terminate in coquilles 
of lace descending 
almost to the elbow. 
In the coiffure is 
cluster of periwinkles 
fastened with a dia- 
mond brooch <A 
pearl grey robe, with 
a less pretentious 
train, has the sides 
of the skirt orna- 
mented with a wide bouillonné, up which runs a chain of 
little puffs of some contrasting colour, such as pale blue, 
ene ey rro8? 3 the corsage, heart-shaped in front, has a 
ruff of antique cuipure starting from the waist and spread- 
ding out like a fan at the back of the neck by means of a 
frame of fine wire. The sleeves, which are either slashed 
acs aaa aE aoe cuffs. ‘The trains of these 
ro é é £0 Tashsioned as to be readi 
oui letitatda: be readily looped up 
The less historical looking evening toilettes are of end- 
less variety—in cerise satin fringed with white rosebuds, 
the white under jupe being bordered with cerise velvet, 
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In the coiffure of white rosebuds entwined in and out a 
band of cerise velvet white lace is largely intermingled. A 
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robe in white tulle had the under skirt trimmed with a 
deep flounce surmounted by a broad biais of sky-blue 
satin, along the centre of which ran a wreath of brown 
and purple ivy leaves and berries. The paniers and the 
tablier were of tulle with sky-blue satin stripes, and 
round the former ivy leaves and berries were en- 
wreathed. The hair was slightly tinged with powder, 
and more ivy and berries were twisted among 
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A BABY’S SHOE. 
the curls. A rvube de bal thickly spangled with silver 
flowers had a tunic of white tulle, which glistened 
itself with silver fringe, thrown with infinite art over the 
glittering ground. The sash was of a ruddy gold colour, 
embroidered over with silver, and the coiffure was com- 
posed of feathers of the same shade with a liberal addition 
of diamonds. Other robes de bal, of white tulle with 
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ears. Other roses and wheat ears are posed at the shoul- 
ders and entwined in the hair. 
NEW YORK FASHIONS, 
Dinner and Evening Dresses.—Two corsages are made 
with light gros grain dresses ; a half high waist, with lace 
chemisette and Maria Theresa sleeves, for dinner parties, 


and a low corsage for evening receptions. Radiating 


pleats of gauze and lace trim the necks of dresses, in 
imitation of the Elizabethan frills 
and the quillings seen in pictures 


puffs, and a panier of pointed 


TTT aL 

DTP iy | puffs or a draped tunic are seen 
th | on skirts. For fleshy persons the 
vy i tunic is merely defined by trim- 
heft ill ming. A short basque is added 

alll A sh 
ll (h) | ne cll to the waist in front, and a many- 
Nh iy vai looped sash to the back. Bretelles 
Hitt | Uy tl NN are much used. Slender figures 
“4 f | Ny Ml \ require but one side goare in the 
ny \\ Kt | skirt, and a very bouffant panier. 

Ty 


Many ruches of crape the colour 
of the dress trim light silks hand- 
somely, The ruche is two inches 
wide, notched, and laid in small 
pleats all turned one way. Silk 
flounces have such ruches on each 
edge, giving them a_ peculiarly 
light and soft appearance. Wido 
Valenciennes lace is used to en- 
liven grave coloured silks. White 
Spanish blonde in feathery fern- 

] leaf patterns, headed with satin 
puffs formed of reversed box- 
pleats, makes a beautiful flounce 
for evening dresses. Flowers are 
seen in profusion. Orange-sprays 
entirely of buds are bought by the 
yard for trimming bridal dresses. 
Young girls wear white tulle or pale 
coloured crapes, trimmed with 

bouquets of field flowers of every hue. Straw-colourand 
light green crapes are especially pretty with full parures 
of wild flowers. Older ladies wear black tulle dresses 
puffed over silk, and ornamented with deep red roses. 
Grenadine Dresses. —Black grenadine suits will be as 
popular for the summer as black silk suits are at present. 
The iron grenadine, with small, square mesh, is preferred. 


Ny) 
| | | | 


under skirts of plaited faille, are looped up with bouquets 
of roses, heartsease, fuchsias, violets, primroses, variegated 
pinks, lilac and acacia blossoms, with rich silk cords, or 
with the br’ghtest of satin -ows, and have sashes and 


Pipings and ruches of gros grain, white, green, capucine, 
and the bright Roman colours are used on black 
grenadine ; but the prettiest suits are all black, trimmed 
with quillings of the Same, or ruches of lace. An im- 


shoulder knots to correspond. 


be 


ported suit has a casaque and single skirt. Eight pleated 
quillings three in- 
ches wide, straight 
and hemmed, trim 
theskirt. Thecasaque 
has a short basque 
front, with two 
lengthwise puffs be- 
hind anda large sash. 
Quilling is on the 
bottom. of the gar- 
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A SMOKING CAT, 


A mauve tunic trimmed with a flounce of white tarle- 
tane falls over a maize colour tarletane jupe, or the tints 
may be reversed, and the tunic may be of ‘Maize colour 
China crape bordered with a fringe of floss silk, and worn 
over a skirt of mauve poult de soie, trimmed with a deep 
flounce headed by a bouillonne. The front of the tunic, 
which is of the same length behind as the under jupe, 
forms a rounded tablier, looped up at the side with 
bouquets of jonquils and bunches of lilac, which are re- 
peated in the hair. A robe of glossy white crape over a 
skirt of white taffetas, claborately flounced at the bottom 
and festooned with maize colour silk, has the tunic, which 
is opened behind and arranged in large festoons, looped 
up on one side only and fastened with roses and wheat 


ment, up the front, 
and around the neck. 
A sloped frill at the 
elbow of the coat- 
sleeve imitates the 
Maria Theresa shape } 
A suit of grey grena- 
dine has a_ short 
Watteau casaque and 
two skirts trimmed 
with flounces bound 
with blue silk. 

White grenadine, 
with satin stripes of 
mauve, blue, rose- 
colour, or green, 
makes handsome din- 
ner dresses. The 
waist is close-fitting 
over white silk lin- 
ing; the neck is 
square or rounded 
very low; the sleeves 
plain to the elbow 
and ruffled. The 
trained skirt and 
tunic are flounced. 
A white grenadine 
dress worn by a 
bridesmaid at a re- 
cent wedding was 
trimmed with seven 
bias flounces a finger 
deep, with straight 
ruffes two  inche 
deep, pleated on the 
edge of the flounces. 
These ruffles on ruf- 
fles give a light and 
airy appearance. An 
elegant evening dress 
for an elderly lady 
~~. ogee has a black grenadine 

“"* "===" train trimmed to the 
Waist with puffs and Spanish blonde lace; another has an 
over dress of black thread lace. 

Parasols,—Parasols of medium size are made to order 
to match suits. Netted fringe and ruffles are the trim- 
ming. The oak or rosewood handle isin one entire piece, 
a natural stick with small root at the hand. A black silk 
parasol, lined with white or any becoming colour, serves 
with almost any dress. Lace covers over white silk, with 
handles of carved ivory, pearl, or amber, are made up for 
full dress, A white satin parasol trimmed with quill 
fringe is sold for full dress when lace covers are beyond 
the purse limits. The octagon and square-cornered para- 
sols are the novelty of the season. Panier parasols, with 
a pufling of silk, hedged with fringe, on the top, midway 
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from the edge, and Grecian-bend parasols, with a crook in 
e handle, are scen. 


ELEGANT TABLE-MAT. 
This very pretty design may be easily made by cutting 


Varieties. —A simple headdress for dinner or small | out the pattern in cloth and braiding either with gold or 


evening parties is a butterfly bow, or astar of pink or] coloured wools or silks. 


Use gilt beads for the dots, 


ue satin, with a white aigrette fastened above the fore- | Mount on card. 


ead just in the centre of the crepes. 

Scarves of netted silk, blue or scarlet, with white border, 
Will take the place of hoods for summer evening wear. 
They will be gracefully arranged like a fanchon, pointed 
above the forehead, the frilled border falling over the 
Chignon. 

Another pretty drapery for the head is the capulet 
made of black lace, like the Spanish mantilla, and caught 

elow the chin by a Bengal rose and foliage. 

_A new and pretty tie for ladies is the Tivoli, made of 
Silk in all shades, and somewhat resembling the Chasse- 
pot, so much in vogue last summer, but preferable as 

€ing less flimsy of texture. 

Neckties of black grenadine with gay, brocaded flowers 
are to be worn with light dresses. 

Valenciennes lace collars, called Pompadours, are 
Square back and front, and very narrow on the sides. 

hey are worn over high corsages, to give the appearance 
of a square-necked dress and chemisette. 

The handsomest opera cloaks are of white China crape 


Our Work-{ able. 


ROSE AND DAISY ANTIMACASSAR. 


THE ROSE, 


Make a chain of 6 in aring. Work 15 d. ec. into it. 

1st round.—3 ch., miss 2, 1 d. ¢.; repeat five times more. 
2nd round.—1 d. ¢., 5 long, 1 d. c. into every loop of 3. 
3rd round.—1 d. c. between 2 d. ¢., 5 ch.; repeat. 

4th round.—1 d. ¢., 7 long 1 d. ¢. into every loop of 5. 
5th round.—1 d. c. between 2 d. ¢., 6 ch.; repeat. 

6th round.—1 d. c., 9 long, 1d. ¢. into every loop of 6. 
7th round.—1 d. c. between 2 d. ¢., 7 ch.; repeat. 

8th rownd.—1 d. ¢., 11 long, 1 d. c., into every loop of 7. 
9th round.—1 d. ¢c. between 2 d. c., 8 ch.; repeat. 

10th rownd.—1 d.c¢., 13 long, 1 d. ¢., into every loop 


trimmed with rich fringe. They are mantillas, caught up| of 8. 
11th round.—1 d. c. between 2d. c., 9 ch.; repeat. 


in the back, with long drapery on the arms. Others are | 


Of white opera cloth trimmed with folds of white gros 
grain piped with blue. 

The old-fashioned China crape shawls are to be revived, 
and draped as mantles and burnous for upper garments of 
Summer silk suits. 

Sailor hats of rough white straw are worn for morning 
Promenades and for travelling. The trimming is a wide 

lack ribbon scarf with » Roman bar and fringe at the 
€nds, Black tulle round the hats are trimmed with a 
cluster of field flowers in front, a knot and streamers 
tulle behind, on which poppies, bluets, and wheat are 
< roidered in natural colours. Many white flowers are 
Sed with bright velvet bindings on round hats. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The. : SMOKING CAP. 
vel his is to be made by cutting out the design in black 
vet and tacking it well on scarlet cloth shaped to form 
an cap. Braid with gold. The tassel should be of black 
= gold. To cut out the design in the velvet, turn the 
with © ie upwards on a table, and mark the pattern 
cane ¥ lite chalk. This can easily be followed well 
gh from the illustration, first ruling a line to keep 
€ scroll of an equal altitude. Line it with scarlet silk. 
Thisteat beeen A BABY’S BOOT. : Foie? 
Onpineear) nade.o a little piece of silk, satin, jean, 
., Piain-coloured linen. Braid with gold, black or white 


silk, or black, white, or scarlet cotton braid. 


ELEGANT TABLE-MAT, 


vat round.—1 d, c., 15 long, 1d. ¢., into every loop 
of 9. 
THE DAISY. 

Make a ring of 6 chain; work into it 12 long with 2 ch. 
between each. 

2nd round.—1.d. c. into every chain of two, with 5 ch. 
beween each. 

Work one of these daisies on each of the two first, on 
the third, and on the fourth petals of the rose. On the 
third and last petals work two on each. As you make 
them also work the daisies together at the sides. 

To join these medallions make a ring of 7, 8 ch., 1 plain 
back on the 5th to make a dot, 8 ch., dot again, 3 ch., 1 
plain to one of the daisies in the first medallion. 8 ch., 
make a dot as before, 8 ch., dot, 8 ch., 1 plain into the 
ring of 7. Join three more medallions in the same way 
into the same ring of 7, and then finish off. The whole 
antimacassar is thus joined, four and four together. 


The Achille Leclere prize for the best design for a monu- 
ment in honour of the late composer Rossini has been won by 
M. Dillon. The work is to be placed in a garden, and the 
statue of the maestro is placed in a kind of temple ; in the 
intercolumniations of the colonnade which surrounds the prin- 
cipal statue are four figures representing the four chef- 
@euvres of the master, ‘‘ William Tell,” the ‘Barber of 
Seville,” ‘‘ Moses,” ‘‘Semiramide.”? On the central pedestal 
are inscribed the titles of Rossini’s operas, F 


THE QUEEN’S DRAWING-ROOM. 


We give this week, as promised in our last number, 
details of the more striking dresses worn by the ladies at 
the recent Drawing-room at Buckingham Palace, the 
most successful and brilliant gathering that has been held 
for some years. 

LADIES’ DRESSES. 


Duchess of Manchester—Over a petticoat of green taffetas, 
covered in bouffants of green tulle, a corsage, and train, and 
tunique in richest green satin, trimmed with Brussels lace and 
bunches of nymphias, the whole veiled in green and silver 
gauze. Head-dress of nymphias, interspersed with diamonds, 
ostrich feather, and Brussels lappets ; ornaments, diamonds 
and pearls. 

Jane Duchess of Marlborough—Manteau de cour of rich rose 
du Barry poult de soie, lined with white satin, garniture en 
panier of black point d@’Alencon lace and pompons of ribbon ; 
petticoat of white silk, buillons of tulle, and white satin 
rouleaux, with black point d’Alencon tunic over. Headdress 
feathers, flowers, tulle veil ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Louisa Marchioness of Waterford—Train, corsage, and pet- 
ticoat of black satin, trimmed with silver braid and fringe. 
Headdress, court plume, tiara of magnificent diamonds ; neck- 
lace and earrings of the same costly jewels. 

The Countess of Ashburnham—A train of green faye 
trimmed with broad white Spanish blonde, and tablier of same 
over a white satin petticoat trimmed with similar blonde and 
bouillons of satin, Diamond tiara and feathers, 


The Countess of Tankerville—A train and panier of rick 
apricot-colour faye, most elegantly trimmed with white Spanish 
blonde and white satin, over a petticoat of thick white faye 
trimmed with same blonde and satin. Diamonds and feathers, 

Louisa Countess of Seafield—Train and bodice & la Louis 
XIV. of rich satin colour bouton d’or, trimmed with black 
Chantilly lace, looped with bouillons of tulle and geraniums of 
intermixed colour; skirt of satin colour bouton d’or, over 
which a tunic of Chantilly lace ornamented with the same 
flowers. Headdress, diadem of bouton d'or velvet intermixed 
with long" tulle veil, and ostrichfeathers; ornaments, diamonds, 

_ The Countess of Granard—Train of pink velours epingle, 
lined with white satin and trimmed with bouillons of tulle, 
and rouleaux of satin mixed with blonde, and bouquets of 
white Persian lilac and pink moss-rosebuds ; body and sleeves 
to match ; panier of tulle, trimmed with satin and blonde ; 
petticoat of white satin, covered with white tulle bouffons, 
mixed blonde, and flowers. Headdress, flowers, tulle veil, 
and court plume ; ornaments, diamonds. 

The Countess of Portsmouth—Train of rich grey striped 
broche silk, trimmed en panier, with tulle plaitings and satin 
rouleaux ; corsage of the same, with trimmings of handsome 
guipure lace ; petticoat of white corded silk, trimmed with 
guipure lace and satin rouleaux. Headdress, court plume, 
sprays of flowers, tulle veil ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Countess of Home—Train and corsage of the richest mauve 
satin, lined with white glace and trimmed with ruches of 
mative and white crape, fine Brussels lace, satin, &c.; petti- 
coat of rich mauve and white broche silk, handsomely trimmed, 
Headdress, diamonds, fern-leaves, feathers, and tulle veil. 
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sels net, looped up with bows of satin ribbon. Headdress, | trimmed with deep flounces of choice Brussels lace, orna- 


Countess of Yarborough—Robe du cour of richest green 
satin, lined with white, elegantly trimmed with old point 
lace, white satin, crystal, narcissus, and touffes of grass ; jupe 
of green satin, covered with bouillons of tulle, trimmed to cor- 
respond with train. Coiffure, green velvet, lappets, and 
and ostrich plumes ; ornaments, diamonds and emeralds. 


Countess of Sefton—Corsage, with tunique (Louis XVI.) of 
the richest blue ciel poult de soie, festooned with deep volants of 
matchless pointe de Venise agraffed with yellow roses ; train 
of the same, trimmed en demi-circle, with tolds and ruches of 
blue tulle, bordered with the same costly lace, and bunches 
of pale yellow roses. Headdress of diamonds, ostrich 
feathers and lappets of same lace tied with rosebuds ; orna- 
ments, diamonds. 

Countess of Darnley—Train and corsage of rich black 
moire gothique, lined with white taffetas, and trimmed with 
white blonde and satin ; petticoat of black tulle over black 
glace, trimmed with white blonde and satin, with bouquets. 
Headdress, flowers and diamonds, with veil and plume ; orna- 
ments, diamonds. 

Countess Kellie—Train of rose de chine poult de soie, 
trimmed with the finest black lace, and panier formed of black 
lace ; petticoat of white satin, richly trimmed with white 
blonde and rouleaux of white satin, Headdress, feathers, veil, 
and diamonds. 

Countess Craven- Train of quite a new shade of poult de 
soie, called Palikaon, trimmed with satin of the same colour, 
bouquets of roses and bouffants of tulle, the train covered with 
magnificent Brussels lace ; petticoat of Palikaon satin, with 
bouillons of the same colour; tulle and tunic of magniticent 
Brussels lace, looped with bouquets of thé roses. Headdress, 
feathers, veil, and diamonds. 

Countess of Harrington—Train and corsage of rich blue 
poult de soie, trimmed with rich point lace and blue satin ; 
petticoat of white tulle over white silk, trimmed with blue 
satin and point lace. Headdress, plumes and lace lappets ; 
ornaments, diamonds and turquoise. 

Countess of Wilton—Mantau de cour made of rich mauve- 
coloured faye silk, trimmed with fine old point lace and guir- 
landes of ivy leaves, and bouquets of shaded roses de Bengal ; 
corsage to correspond ; petticoat of white poult de soie silk, 
over which a bouillon tulle skirt, with veils looped all over 
with bunches of shaded Bengal roses. Headdress, feathers and 
flowers to match ; diadem of diamonds and diamond necklace. 

Countess of Westmoreland—Train of rich black poult de 
soie, lined with white satin and trimmed with ruches of tulle, 
neux en satin blanc, over jupe of black satin, covered with 
flouncess of rich point de Bruxelles, attache par des grands 
roses blanches. Coiffure of black velvet and diamonds, 
ostrich plumes. ; ‘ 

Countess Nelson—Train and corsage of rich pearl grey satin 
lined with silk, and trimmed with puffings of satin and pleat- 
ings of white tulle ; jupe de cour of white tulle over white 
silk, with rouleaux of white satin, and a magnificent tunic of 
Brussels lace. 

Countess of Effingham—Train and corsage of rich black 
poult de soie, trimmed with tulle and fine lace ; petticoat of 
rich black striped satin. Headdress, Court plume and lace 
lappet ; ornaments, a superb parure of diamonds and rubies. 


Countess of Haddington—Train and corsage of the richest 
black moire antique, trimmed with tulle and black satin rib- 
bon ; petticoat of rich mauve poult de soie, trimmed with 
mauve satin. Headdress, Court plume, lace lappet; orna- 
ments, tiara of diamonds. 

Countess of Longford—Train of rich grey poult de soie, 
with bouillons and ruches of tulle, blonde, and grey satin 
bows ; jupe de cour of rich white satin, trimmed with pleat- 
ings of tulle, bound with white satin, and puff trimming. 
Headdress, plumes, white tulle veil, and tiara of magnificent 
diamonds. 

Viscountess Newry—Train Pompadour of the richest pink 
satin, trimmed with pink satin, and crape lining ; corsage to 
correspond, with the finest point lace ; skirt of white poult de 
soie very elegantly trimmed with tulle and satin. Coiffure of 
ostrich feathers, tulle veil, and diamonds. 

Viscountess Combermere—Train composed of corsage en 
eee in richest black satin, trimmed with blonde and black 
ace; jupe of richest white satin, with narrow volants of 
black lace, and entredeux of blonde over black satin and lace ; 
also train of white lined in taffetas, trimmed with shells of 
black lace. Coiffure of ostrich feathers, lappets, and diamonds ; 
ornaments, diamonds. 

Viscountess Galway—Train of rich black poult de soie, 
trimmed with wide Maltese lace and pompons of black satin 
and silver wheat; a petticoat of black and silver tarlatane 
over black silk slip trimmed to correspond with train ; orna- 
ments, diamonds and pearls. 

Selina Viscountess Milton—Train of rich green satin, lined 
with white glace and trimmed en panier with Brussels point 
lace and bows of green satin to match ; corsage to correspond ; 
jupon of white satin, with flounces of Brussels lace and biais 
of green satin. Headdress, plume, point lappets, tiara of 
diamonds, and water lily spray ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Lady Evelyn Courtenay-—Train of rich black poult de soie, 
lined with satin, trimmed with small flounces of the same 
and bouillons of tulle ; skirt of black satin, trimmed to corre- 
spond. Coiffure of black velvet, tulle, and ostrich feathers ; 
ornaments, pearls and diamonds. 

Lady Robert Montague—Train of rich green satin, ‘lined 
with white, trimmed with rich point de Bruxelles, over a 
petticoat of green satin, covered with bouillons of white tulle, 


trimmed with guirlandes of marguerites and bouquets of white 


roses. Coiffure to correspond ; ostrich plumes ; ornaments, 
diamonds. 

Lady Harriet Fletcher—A white poult de soie train, trimmed 
en pointe with pink satin and blonde, over jupe of pink satin, 
covered with white tulle and touffes of pink azaleas. Head- 
dress, ostrich plumes, lappets, and diamonds. 

Lady Audley—Train of rich mauve satin, relevée 4 la Pom- 
pas and trimmed with deep Venetian point lace, and 

ouquets of pensees and lilacs ; corsage to correspond ; petti- 
coat of rich white satin, covered with tulle, and trimmed with 
ruches of the same, and bouquets of pensees and lilacs. Head- 
dress, diamonds, feathers, point lace lappets, and flowers ; 
ornaments, diamonds. 

Lady Warren—Train of bright green poult de soie, trimmed 
with Honiton lace, and bouillons of tulle fastened with 
bouquets of apple blossom and green leaves ; petticoat and 
corsage of white satin, trimmed with Honiton lace en tablier, 
and flounce of the same, Headdress, feathers, and veil of 
spangled tulle ; ornaments, diamonds. : 

Lady Fairfax—Train and corsage of rich white poult de 
soie, trimmed with tulle, satin, and fine Brussels lace - petti- 
coat of rich white silk, with bouillons of tulle and point lace 
flounces, elegantly trimmed with satin ribbon. Headdress 
lilies, feathers and tulle veil; ornaments, diamonds and 
emeralds. 

Lady Lavinia Dutton—Train of rich mauve satin, with 
bouillons of tulle and handsome Brussels lace; corsage of 
Brussels lace, with stomacher of diamonds ; pettieoat of Brus- 


lappets, feathers, and diamonds, 


mented with bunches of apple blossom ; corsage, elegantly 


Lady Young—Train, garni avec dentelle du Chantilly ; trimmed with Brussels lace and apple blossom. Headdress, 
t 


jupon of rich white poult de soie, garni avec dentelle du 
Chantilly, attache sur le cote avec nouds ruban satin blanc. 
Coiffure, plume, lappelle en dentelle de Bruxelles ; ornaments, 
diamonds. ; 

Lady Mary Turnor—Train and bodice of rich white poult 
de soie, trimmed with bouillons of white tulle, pink satin 
ribbon, and bouquets of narcissus ; petticoat of pink satin, 
trimmed with Brussels flounces, pink crepe, and same flowers. 
Headdress, plume and tulle veil ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Lady Duckworth—Train en cachemire de soie, garni 
dentelle de Chantilly en feston, attache avec bouquets de rose 
blanches et noires ; jupon de tulle noir, bouillonne feston en 
bas borde, avec ruban du satin noir, Coiffure, fleurs et 
dentelle ; ornaments, diamonds, 

Lady Rayleigh—Train, from the shoulders, of the richest 
grey satin, lined with white taffetas, and trimmed with fine 
old point lace, satin ruche, and clusters of white roses ; cor- 
sage and petticoat of white and silver moire antique, 
ornamented en tablier with the same rich lace, white satin and 
roses. Headdress, feathers, white roses, and silver tulle veil ; 
ornaments, diamonds. 

Lady Fairbairn—Costume de cour composed of a train 
Pompadour of the richest white velour imperial, trimmed with 
Brusssls point lace and guirlandes de paquerettes, fern leaves, 
and grass ; corsage to correspond ; skirt of white tulle over 
taffetas, covered with magnificent Brussels point lace, looped 
up with guirlandes de paquerettes, fern leaves, and grass. 
Coiffure of ostrich feathers, with aigrette, Brussels lace veil, 
and wreath of the same choice flowers ; parure of diamonds. 

Lady Sophia Melville—Train of rich white poult de soie, 
trimmed with bouillons of rose-coloured satin and guirlandes 
of marguerites ; skirt of white glace, covered with tulle, and 
looped with bouquets of flowers. Coiffure, marguerites, 
plumes, and tulle veil. 

Lady Florence Melville—The same. 

Lady Isabella Schuster—Train 4 la Marie Antoinette of 
azure blue satin veiled with lace, over a. petticoat of rich 
white silk, trimmed with bouffants of tulle, large blue satin 
bows and roses. Coiffure of ostrich plumes, silver veil, and 
diamonds ; ornaments, pearls and diamonds. 

Lady. Margaret Beaumont—Costume of rich white satin, 
trimmed with bouffants of silver-spotted tulle and sprays of 
Oriental foliage, and humming Lirds. Ornaments, diamonds 
and emeralds. 

Lady Louisa Cotes—Train and corsage of violet moire, lined 
with white satin, ana trimmed with violet and white satin and 
silver blonde ; white satin petticoat, trimmed with black lace, 
tulle, bouquets ofjpansies and silver. Headdress, plume, tiara 
of diamonds, lace veil, and flowers. 

Lady Leven—Train and corsage of rich black poult de soie, 
handsomely trimmed with neuds Maintenon of gris satin and 
white blonde Espagnole, with petticoat of gris velour Indien, 
elegantly trimmed with rich black Chantilly lace and satin. 
Coiffure composed of plume, velvet, and pearls ; ornaments, 
diamonds and pearls. 

Lady Edwards Moss—Rich rose thé satin antique train, 
handsomely trimmed with point de Venise en relief, nceuds 
Maintenon of satin and tulle, with petticoat of faille blanc, 
ornamented with tulle, and bobquets of tea roses, montees en 
argent. Plume, with long tulle veil ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Lady Marian Alford—Train of the richest black poult de 
soie, trimmed with handsome Brussels lace, black satin and 
tulle, and panier, covered with Brussels lace ; petticoat of 
rich black gros grain, with tunic of black satin, with deep 
flounce of Brussels lace. Headdress, feathers, veil, and 
diamonds. 

Lady Phillippa Stanhope—Train and corsage of white poult 
de soie, trimmed with tulle and bouquets of water lilies, with 
cherry ribbon ; petticoat of white tulle over white glace, with 
with trimmings of white satin. Headdress of water lilies, 
plumes, and tulle veil ; ornaments, pearls and turquoise. 

Lady Alice Kenlis—Manteau de cour grand deuil, style 
Louis XV., made of rich black faye silk, trimmed with fine 
black Chantilly lace, and garnature of satin and bouillons of 
black tulle, and bouquets of black jet; corsage to correspond ; 
jupe of black poult de soie silk, over which a bouillonnée tulle 
skirt, and black embroidered jet tulle veils, looped over with 
bouquets of jet. Headdress, black feathers and long black 
veil ; ornaments, all diamonds and black. 

Lady Burrell—Train of rich black poult de soie, lined with 
black gros grain, the garniture composed of bouillons of black 
tulle, and a plisse au contraire of black satin ; corsage and 
paniers trimmed with fine Mechlin lave and black satin ; 
petticoat of black tulle illusion over jupe of black glace, 
trimmed with bouillons of tulle en tablier, headed with black 
satin plisse and neeuds. Headdress, feathers and lappets ; 
ornaments, diamonds, 

Hon. Mrs. Elliot—Train of white satin, trimmed with 
Brussels lace and brides of white satin ; dress of white moire 
antique, elegantly trimmed with Brussels lace and white satin 
ruches. Headdress, feathers, Honiton guipure lappets, and 
coral tiara and comb ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Hon. Mrs. Denison—Train of the richest black poult de soie, 
magnificently trimmed with fine point lace and black satin ; 
petticoat of white poult de soic, handsomely trimmed with 
black Brussels lace. Headdress, feathers, veil, and diamonds. 

Hon. Mrs. Portman—Dress of fine green poult de soie, 
trimmed with frillings of green satin and fine Brussels lace ; 
petticoat of white tulle and glace ; with Brussels lace flounces, 
and bouquets of shaded ferns and white satin. Headdress, 
flowers, veil, and plume ; ornaments, rubies and diamonds. 

Hon. Mrs. Fox Strangways—Robe de cour of rich black 
poult de soie, lined with black satin and trimmed with 
dentelle de Chantilly and black satin, ornamented with jet ; 
jupe of black satin, with bouillons of tulle and jet intermixed. 
Coiffure of black velvet and ostrich plumes ; ornaments, Jet. 

Hon. Mrs. Boothby—Train of grey moire antique, trimmed 
with ruches of satin and black lace, with pompons of satin ; 
petticoat of grey poult de soie with volants of grey tulle, 
surmounted with superb black lace and grey satin ribbon, 
with bouquets of mixed roses. Headdress, wreath to cor- 
respond, feathers, and lace lappets ; ornaments, diamonds, _ 

Hon. Mrs. Gerard Noel—train of rich white poult de soie, 
tritumed with rich blonde and green satin, ornamented with 
pearls, over skirt of white poult de soie, trimmed with 
rouleaux of green satin and looped up with bouquets of roses 
and grass. Coiffure, green velvet and roses, ostrich plumes ; 
ornaments, pearls. ; ; é 

Hon. Mrs. Pepys—Train of rich mauve poult de soie, 
bordered with Brussels lace and arum lilies; petticoat of 
bouillonnee tulle over silk, trimmed with the same lace, arum 
lilies, and large mauve bows. Headdress of Brussels lace, 
arum lily, and tulle veil, with plume; gold ornaments. 

Mrs. Lermitte—Train of rich white poult de soie, trimmed 
with bouillons of tulle, ornamented with pink satin bows, and 
bouquets of apple blossom, the left side being relieved with a 
chatelaine also of apple blossom; dress of rich white satin, 


iara of diamonds, Brussels lace lappets, ostrich feathers, and 
apple blossom ; ornaments, diamonds. 
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1 ELE. COU Rh. 


THE QUEEN, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince of Wales, Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, and Princess 
Beatrice, went on Wednesday morning last week to the Royal 
Academy of Arts, Burlington House. Her Majesty and the 
royal party left Buckingham Palace at twelve o’clock in five 
royal carriages. The Queen inspected the pictures and statuary 
in the various rooms for upwards of an hour, after which Her 
Majesty returned to Buckingham Palace. 

The Earl of Clarendon, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
arrived at the palace in the afternoon, and had an audience 
of the Queen. The Columbian Minister and the Spanish 
Minister also arrived, and were presented to Her Majesty by 
the Earl of Clarendon. Sir Henry Howard, K.C.B., Her 
ae eh Minister at Munich, had the honour of being pre- 
sented. 


The Queen, accompanied by Prince Leopold and Princess 
Beatrice, left Buckingham Palace at a quarter-past four o’clock, 
and drove to the Great Western Railway-station at Padding- 
ton, escorted by a detachment of the 17th Lancers. Her 
Majesty proceeded by special train on the Great Western 
Railway to Windsor. In attendance were the Marchioness of 
Ely, the Hon. Flora Macdonald, Lord Alfred Paget, and the 
Rev. R. Duckworth. ; 

The Queen arrived at the Castle shortly after five o’clock. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Louise, attended by Lady 
Caroline Barrington and Colonel the Hon. A. Hardinge, was 
present on the Wednesday at the christening of the infant 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of St. Albans, to whom 
her royal highness stood sponser, at the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s, 

Her Majesty drove in the grounds at Windsor on the Thurs- 
day morning, attended by the Marchioness of Ely. 

The Queen held a council in the afternoon ata quarter be- 
| fore three o clock, at which were present the Earl de Grey and 
Ripon, Lord President of the Council ; the Earl of Kimberley, 
Lord Privy Seal; the Marquis of Hartington, Postmaster- 
General ; and Viscount Sydney, the Lord Chamberlain. The 
Lord Bishop of London also arrived, and was sworn in a mem- 
ber of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council. The 
Earl de Grey and Ripon had an audience of the Queen. After 
the council, Viscount Sydney presented an address from the 
House of Lords reporting that Simon Scrope, of Danby, has 
not made out his claim for the Earldom of Wiltes. 

In the afternoon the Queen, accompanied by their Royal 
Highnesses Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess 
Beatrice, drove out ; and Her Majesty walked and drove on 
the Friday morning, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and 
the Marchioness of Ely. 

Her Majesty the Queen, with their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, left 
the Castle at a quarter before seven o’clock in the evening for 
Balmoral. The suite in attendance consisted of the Mar- 
chioness of Ely (who attended Her Majesty to Perth), the Hon, 
Flora Macdonald, General the Hon. ©. Grey, Lord Charles 
Fitzroy, the Rev. R. Duckworth, Dr. Hoffmeister,. and Mr. 
Sahl. The Duke of Argyll was also in attendance on Her 
Majesty as Secretary of State. 


The royal party arrived at the Castle at half-past two - 


o'clock on Saturday afternoon. 

Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstcin, who 
were to have accompanied Her Majesty, were detained by a 
slight indisposition of the princess. 

THE QUEEN’s JOURNEY TO ScoTLAND.—Two saloon car- 
riages, which have been specially built by the directors of the 
London and North-western Railway for the use of the Queen 
while travelling to and from Scotland, were used on the 
journey for the first time. They comprise a day and night 
saloon. Each carriage is thirty feet long, eight feet wide, and 
about seven feet high. A short gangway of eighteen inches, 
protected by an india-rubber covering, connects the two, and 
when s0 linked they form a suite of rooms sixty feet in lencth. 
The saloons were built at Wolverton, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Bore, of the carriage department of the North- 
western line, and are admirably arranged and furnished. 
The leading carriage is the day saloon. This is lined in the 
sides with rich blue moire antique silk, the couches, chairs, 
and table, which are of finely-carved satinwood, inlaid with 
tulipwood, being covered with similar material. The ceiling 
is of white moire antique silk. At the end nearest the engine 
18 &@ compartment for the Queen’s personal male attendants, 
who can be called by means of bells from Her Majesty’s 
room. At the back of the day saloon is that which 
is used by Her Majesty at night time. The space 
between the two carriages is only about eighteen 
inches, and by crossing this Her Majesty enters her sleeping 
apartment. ‘This is furnished with two neat small brass bed- 
steads—one for the Queen and the other for the Princess 
Louise. As only half of the carriage is taken up by the 
Queen’s bedroom, the other portion has been fitted with 
couches and fittings of maplewood for Her Majesty’s laay 
attendants, In addition to the usual fittings, Her Majesty s 
saloons have been provided with Mr. Martin’s system of 
electrical communication between, passengers and guards. 
Her Majesty and her Royal Highness Princess Louise occu- 
pied the new saloons, which were placed in the centre of the 
train. Immediately in the rear of the Queen’s carriage was 
the old saloon formerly used by the Queen, and now set apart 
for the accommodation of Prince Leopold, with whom was 
Mr. Duckworth. In a carriage next Her Majesty’s were 
Princess Beatrice, her governess, and maid. The saloons 
behind that of Prince Leopold were for the Duchess of Athole, 
Lady Susan Melville, the Hon. Miss Macdonald, the Minister 
of State, General Grey, Lord Charles Fitzroy, Dr. Hoffmeister, 
Mr. Sahl, the railway officials, and Prince Christian’s atten- 
dants. Her Majesty’s dressers, lady’s maids, pages, upper 
servants, and domestics rode in the front carriages of the 
train, which, besides the engine, consisted of fifteen vehicles— 
the length of the special from the rear of the engine to the end 
of the train being 411 feet. 

None of the Royal Family at Balmoral were at church at 


Crathie on Sunday. The Rev. Mr. Taylor preached, and 
among those present were the Duke of Argyll, the Dowager 
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Duchess of Athole, Lord Charles Fitzroy, Rev. R. Duck- 
Worth, &c, 


? 
PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
\ The Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by the Hon. 
Mrs, Grey, Lieutenant-Colonel Teesdale, Captain Ellis, Lord 
arington, Hon. O. Montagu, Dr. Minter, and Mr. Brierly, 
arrived at Marlborough-house on Wednesday morning last 
Week from the Continent. The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
companied by Princess Louise, drove out in the afternoon. 
he Prince of Wales went to the House of Lords on the 
ursday afternoon. The Princess of Wales drove out, at- 
tended by the Hon. Mrs. Stonor. 
_, the Countess of Macclesfield succeeded the Hon. Mrs. W. 
‘rey as Lady in Waiting to the Princess of Wales. Major 
Tey succeeded Lieut.-Colonel Teesdale as Equerry in Wait- 
ing to the Prince of Wales. 
The Prince of Wales drove out on Friday forenoon, attended 
by Major Grey. The Princess of Wales drove out, attended 
¥ the Countess of Macclesfield. 
_Lhe Prince of Wales rode out on Saturday, attended by 
Major Grey. The Princess of Wales drove out, attended by 
€ Countess of Macclesfield. 
he Prince and Princess of Wales, with the Countess of 
Macclesfield and Major Grey in waiting, attended Divine Ser- 
ice on Sunday morning in the Chapel Royal, St. James's. 
@ service was performed by the Kev. the Sub-dean, the 
ev. J. Antrobus, and the Rev. J. Randolph. Anthem, 
Come, Holy Ghost” (Atwood), sung by Master Coward, 
Messrs, R. Barnby, Cummings, and Winn. Mr. Cooper pre- 
Sided at the organ. The sermon was preached by the Kev. 
r. Jelf, Sub-almoner, from the 5lst Psalm, verses 9, 10, 11. 
The Prince of Wales rode out on Monday, attended by 
Major Grey. The Princess of Wales, attended by the Countess 
Of Macclesfield, drove to Kew and visited her Royal Highness 
© Duchess of Cambridge. 
he Prince and Princess of Wales drove out on Tuesday. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, M.P., left town for Scotland 

ior the Whitsun holidays. Mrs. Bruce and family remain in 
Own, : 

The Right Hon. Gathorne Hardy, M.P., and Mrs. Hardy 
and family, have gone to their seat near Staplehurst, Kent, to 
Spend the holidays. 

. The Countess of Tankerville had a small and early even- 
Me pay on Saturday, at the family residence in Curzon-street, 
ayfair. 

We have to announce the death of Frances, Countess of 
Albemarle, which, we learn by telegraph, took place on Sun- 
day, at the Hotel de l'Europe, Lyons. The countess, accom- 
Panied by her husband, Colonel the Hon. Peregrine Cust, was 
°n her way home from spending the winter at Nice. The de- 
Ceased countess was daughter of the late Mr. Charles Steer, 
and married, May 4, 1816, Augustus Frederick, second son of 
William Charles, fourth Earl of Albemarle, who afterwards 

€came fifth earl, and died in 1851. The countess married 
Secondly, in 1860, Colonel the Hon. Peregrine Francis Cust, 
Son of Brownlow, first Lord Brownlow. 
he annual regimental dinner of the 10th (Prince of Wales’s 
Own Royal) Hussars is appointed to take place on Saturday, 
the 29th inst., at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James’s. 
1s Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, colonel of the regi- 
Ment, has signified his intention to be present. 

The Earl and Countess of Kimberley left town for their 
Seat in Norfolk for the Whitsun recess. 

The Earl Delawarr left town on Saturday for Bourn Hall, 

ambridgeshire. 

H iscountess Bury was confined of a daughter on Saturday. 
er ladyship and infant are both doing well. 
On Friday night last week Mrs. Baird (of Stichill) gave her 
first ball at the family residence in Grosvenor-gardens, at 
eich a very numerous and aristocratic company assembled. 
he ball-room on the grand storey and the adjoining drawing- 
oom and boudoir were admirably illuminated and tastefully 
8trayed with the best flowers. Coote and Tinney’s band 
ed the orchestra. In an adjoining apartment a buffet was 
Prepared with refreshments for the visitors. At one o’clock 
€ dining-room and adjoining apartment were thrown open 
= Supper-rooms, ten circular tables being furnished for parties 
4nging from four to eight in number. The grand staircase 
Ie approaches, together with the saloons, were excellently 
= ted. Dancing commenced at half-past eleven o’clock and 
ntinued up to supper. 
at are same night Mrs. Eaton had her second dancing party 
b the family residence at Prince’s-gate. Coote and Tinney’s 
5 Was in attendance. Shortly after midnight supper was 
“tved, after which dancing was resumed. 
dea Countess of Dunmore gave birth to a daughter on Sun- 
an? at 40, Great Cumberland-place. Her ladyship and infant 
"e doing well. 
Gr he Lord President of the Council and the Countess de 
reg suave gone to Nocton-park, Lincolnshire, for the Whitsun 


novady Manners’s ball, announced for Monday, May 31, will 
take place, in consequence of a recent domestic affliction. 
wh ord and Lady Ashburton have arrived in town from Nice, 
re they have been staying during the winter. 

M ord Elphinstone has left town for Carberry Tower, 
‘sselberg, to join her ladyship and family for a few weeks, 
Pat Egerton of Tatton left town on Saturday for Tatton- 
oar near Knutsford, Cheshire. Lady Egerton of Tatton has 

© to Oxford on a visit. 

Seri, Saturday morning Sir Theophilus Biddulph met with a 
Wick werecident at Warwick. While at dril] with the War- 
beg Shire Yeomanry Cavalry his horse became restive, and 
Even Tearing and plunging about in a furious manner. 

an ually Sir Theophilus was thrown, and fell upon the 
Quiet With great force. Several members of the regiment 
loqg;.9 Tan to his assistance, and he was conveyed to his 
ho 8gsinacar. Dr. Bullock was called in, and found the 
Sion Benonet suffering from the effects of temporary concus- 
Which me brain and a severe flesh wound in the face, from 
Breatly © had lost a large quantity of blood. He was also 
Much ~ Shaken. In the course of the day, however, he was 

lmproved. 

On Manes of festivities, extending over four days, commenced 
to cleney with a large dinner at Vaynol-park, near Bangor, 
Dug  T2te the coming of age of Mr. George Duff Assheton 


T 
and ett of Zetland entertained the Archbishop of York 


ilton homson, the Countess Teleki, Selina Viscountess 
B and Mr. Foljambe and Miss Foljambe, Lord and Lady 


olt : 
Willian, M Edwin Landseer, Hon. Charles and Mrs. Fitz- 
dinner a {r. J. Dundas, Mr. Victor Williamson, &c., at 
Street” Saturday evening, at his residence in Arlington- 


Tames’, puke of Marlborough left his residence in St. 
oruigg < pare on Friday last week for Portsmouth, for a 
is yacht: The duchess and family remain in town, 


The Duke of Buccleuch and Lady Margaret Scott left 
Montagu-house, Whitehall, on Saturday, for Boughton House, 
near Kettering. 

The Bishop of Salisbury is considerably better, and his lord- 
ship’s medical attendant, Dr. Gull, continues confident of his 
early recovery. 

The following is the programme of the journey the King of 
Prussia purposes to undertake in a few days: His Majesty 
will leave Berlin and proceed direct to Hanover, and on the 
25th will be at Bremen. After a short stay in that town the 
King will visit the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, and on the 27th 
will arrive at Jahde, where considerable works are now in 
progress. Thence King William will proceed to Osnabruck, 
in Westphalia, and afterwards to Cassel, where he will stop 
at the Chateau de Wilheilmshohe. On the 5th June he will 
return to his capital. 

We have to record the death of Major-General John Christie, 
C.B., of the Bengal Establishment, who died on the 7th inst. 
in Italy. 

The aetna of the infant daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of St. Albans took place last week at the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s Palace. A select family party met on the 
occasion, including the Earl Grey, the Dowager Duchess of 
St. Albans and Lady Diana Beauclerk, General the Hon. C. 
and Mrs. Grey, and Misses Grey, &c. Her Royal Highness 
Princess Louise and the Dowager Duchess of St. Albans were 
godmothers, and the Earl Grey godfather to the infant. The 
ministration of public baptism was performed by the Rey. 
Francis Garden, M.A., sub-dean and chaplain at St. James’s 
Palace. 

The Earl and Countess of Clarendon left town on Saturday, 
to pass the holidays at the Grove, near Watford. 

The Earl and Countess of Fife and Lady Alexina Duff left 
town on Saturday for Vaynol, Bangor, to be present at the 
coming of age of Mr. George Duff Assheton Duff. 

The Right Hon. Sir William Hutt, M.P., and Lady Hutt, 
have left Grosvenor-square for their seat, Gibside, in the 
county of Durham. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Kildare have arrived at 
the Duke of Leinster’s, on Carlton-house-terrace, from their 
seat in Ireland, for the season. 

The Earl and Countess of Derby have arrived at their re- 
sidence in St. James’s-square, from Tunbridge Wells, for the 
season. 

We have to announce the death of Major James Leith, V.C., 
which took place on Thursday morning. 

His Excellency Musurus Pasha entertained at dinner on 
Saturday, at the Turkish embassy, Bryanston-square, his Ex- 
cellency the Russian Ambassador and Baroness Brunnow, his 
Excellency the Greek Minister and Mdlle. Brailas, the Por- 
tuguese Chargé d’Affaires and Madame Figanic¢re, the Earl of 
Gainsborough and Lady Blanche Noel, Lord and Lady Claud 
Hamilton, Sir George and Lady Jenkinson, Sir Henry and 
Lady Rawlinson, Sir Andrew Buchanan, &c. 

Her Majesty has caused the Lieutenant-Governor of the Isle 
of Man to be informed of the satisfaction with which Her 
Majesty regards the reception accorded to Prince Arthur on 
his recent visit to the island. The newspapers of the island 
say that the Queen is likely to visit her Manx subjects herself 
in August, and add that a baronetcy will probably be con- 
ferred upon the Lieutenant-Governor, and that Mr. Goldie 
Taubman, Speaker of the House of Keys, will receive the 
honour of knighthood. 

Queen Christina has arrived in Paris from the south of 
France. 

The Pope has forwarded to the Prince of the Asturias an 
autograph letter of thanks, in reply to the congratulations of 
his royal highness on the fiftieth anniversary of his Holiness’s 
ordination. The Pope had afew days before sent a similar 
communication to Queen Isabella, 

The marriage of Madlle, Jurien de Ja Graviére, daughter of 
the admiral, with Lieutenant Massias, of the French navy, 
was celebrated on the 14th, at the Madeleine, in presence of a 
crowd of distinguished persons. The Empress has presented 
the bride with a dowry of 200,000fr., and the Emperor, on his 
side, has created the bridegroom a baron. 

DEATH oF LAapy Frrru.—The body of Lady Firth, wife of 
Sir CharlesFirth, of Heckmondwike, was found in the river 
Wharfe, near Bolton Abbey, on Sunday morning. She had 
left the Devonshire Arms Inn at Bolton Bridge for a walk the 
previous day, but it is not known when or how she came by 
her untimely death. 

Mr. Whalley, M.P., and his daughter have just had a nar- 
row escape. They were descending the hill in the village of 
Ruabon in a small basket carriage, when the horse took fright 
and dashed forward, Miss Whalley having the reins in hand 
at the time. Mr. Whalley got on his feet and took the reins 
from her, but at the same moment was thrown violently out of 
the carriage. Miss Whalley retained her seat until the carriage 
reached Wynnstay-park, when she was thrown out. The 
horse rushed forward towards Rhosymedre until the carriage 
was dashed into fragments. Both Mr. and Miss Whalley were 
able to walk home without assistance. 

The Gaulois says that the Queen of England has written a 
letter to the Emperor, thanking the Court for their kind re- 
ception of the Prince and Princess of Wales. We also hear 
that it is Her Majesty’s intention to visit Switzerland again 
this summer. 

The ex-Queen Isabella II. of Spain will leave Paris at the 
beginning of June for Marienbad, in Bohemia, for the purpose 
of taking the waters. 

The Queen of Holland is about to leave the Hague to join 
her son, Prince Alexander, who is following a hydropathic 
treatment at St. Seine (Céte-d’Or). After a stay of a few 
weer her Majesty will pass through Paris on her return 

ome. 

THe Kine or Prussta.—Preparations for the reception of 
his Prussian Majesty have already begun in Bremen, where 
King William is expected about the end of May. The 
venerable old Townhall, is undergoing repairs in anticipation 
of the royal visit. His Majesty, it is expected, will be the 
guest of the Burgomaster, Dr. Meier, who is a brother of the 
member for Bremen in the North German Reichstag. 

Mary Viscountess Combermere, entertained a select com- 
pauy at dinner on Tuesday evening, at her residence in Bel- 
grave-square ; after which her ladyship received a small and 
early party. 

Lord and Lady Herries have arrived at 38, Portman-square, 
for the season. 

The Duke and Duchess of Northumberland and the Earl 
and Countess Percy left Northumberland House on Tuesday 
for Alnwick Castle, Northumberland, where they contem- 
plate passing about a month. 

The Duke and Duchess of Beaufort have been entertaining a 
large party at Badminton during the week for the Bath races. 

The Hon. Henry Grey, brother of the Earl Grey, has been 
suffering for some time past from severe illness. During the 
last few days the medical report has been more favourable. 

The foundation-stone of a Gcthic cross, to be erected in 
memory of the late William Lord Feversham; at Helmsley, 


was laid there on Monday by the Earl of Feversham, in pre- 
sence of a large number of the gentry and other inhabitants 
of the district. The cost of the memorial is defrayed by the 
subscriptions of upwards of 700 contributors. Addresses in 
eulogy of the late nobleman were delivered by the Rev. Canon 
Dixon, Mr. J. Ness, and others. Mr. R. Pearson handed the 
trowel to the Earl of Feversham, and, the stone having been 
laid, Mr. J. H. Phillips proposed a vote of thanks to him, to 
which the noble lord responded. 

On Tuesday evening the Lady Mayoress gave a juvenile ball 
at the Mansion-house. The invitations were for the most part 
sent to the families of the aldermen, members of the Court of 
Common Council, and chief officers of the corporation, and 
about 1,000 were accepted. The young people present 
were between the ages of nine and sixteen. They were 
entertained to supper in parties of 200 atatime. Mr. God- 
frey, with the band of the Coldstream Guards, was in at- 
tendance. 

FASHIONABLE ARRANGEMENTS.—To-day (Saturday)—Hur- 
lingham—The band of the Fusilier Guards will play 
from four to half-past six o’clock (weather permitting). 
May 24—Mrs. Washington Hibbert’s second ball; Mrs. 
Capel Cure’s concert. May 24— Mrs. Ewing Curwen’s 
morning concert. The annual regimental dinner of the 
Royal Dragoons, at the London Tavern, at eight o’clock. 
May 25—The Earl of Dunraven’s second dance. May 26— 
The Derby day; Lady Gerard’s concert. May 27— 
The annual dinner of officers who have served in the 
Sth Hussars, at the London Tavern. May 28—The Oaks 
day ; Lady Carew’s concert; Lady Hicks-Beach’s dance, 
33, Eaton - place; Mrs. Schuster’s musical party, 11, 
Upper Belgrave-street ; Mrs. Cooper’s concert. May 31— 
The Countess of Home’s first ball; Mr. William Cun- 
liffe Brooks’s at home and concert; the Hon. Mrs. C. Pri- 


‘deaux Brune’s ball; the Yorkshire ball at Willis’s-rooms, 


King-street, St. James’s; Madame Puzzi’s annual morning 
concert at St. George’s-hall, Langham-place, to commence at 
two o’clock. June 1—Levee at St. James’s Palace: the Mar- 
chioness of Ailesbury’s second dance ; Sir Robert Gore Booth’s 
first dance; Mrs. Russell Sturgis’s second ball; Mr. A. and 
Miss Mackinnon’s dance, 4, Hyde-park-place ; Mrs. Willis’s 
second dance. June 2—-Her Majesty’s birthday celebrated. 
June 3—The Countess of Home’s second ball; Lady Lind- 
say’s first dance ; Lady Harriett Ramsden’s ball; Baroness 
Meyer de Rothschild’s first dancing party, 107, Piccadilly ; 
Mrs. Musgrave’s soirée dansante, 25, Queen’s-gate-gardens, 
June 4—The St. James’s private subscription ball, at Willis’s- 
rooms, King-street, St. James’s. June 5—Madame Anichini 
Scalia’s grand matinée musicale, at 12, Kensington-palace-gar- 
dens (by kind permission). June 9—Lady Antrobus’s second 
ball ; Lady Goldsmid’s concert (postponed from the 2nd), at 
St. John’s Lodge. June 12—The annual regimental banquet 
of the Rifle Brigade (the Prince Consort’s Own), at the 
London Tavern. June 16—Lady Petre’s dance; Mrs. Hop- 
kinson’s dance; Mrs. Benyon’s first concert. June 23—M. 
Benedict’s thirty-fourth annual grand morning concert, under 
the immediate patronage of their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, the Prince and Princess Christian, the 
Duchess of Cambridge, the Princess Mary Adelaide, and his 
Serene Highness the Prince of Teck, at St. James’s-hall. 
June 25—The grand Caledonian ball, at Willis’s-rooms, King- 
street, St. James’s. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 

The marriage of Robert Henry Hobart, Esq., of Langdown 
House, Hants, eldest son of the late Hon. and Rev. H. L. 
Hobart, Dean of Windsor, brother to the fifth Earl of Buck- 
ingham, and the Hon. Julia Trollope, eldest daughter of the 
Right Hon. Lord Kesteven, was celebrated on Thursday, last 
week, at St. George’s Church, Hanover-square. The friends 
and relatives of the respective families assembled in the 
church about half-past eleven, and shortly after the bridal 
procession proceeded to the altar, the organ playing a volun- 
tary during their progress. Lord Kesteven conducted his 
daughter to the altar, followed by the following ladies, who 
acted as bridesmaids: The Hou. Sophia Trollope, Miss M. 
‘Crollope, Miss C. Trollope, Miss Monkton, Miss A. Cust, and 
Miss Elways, Captain Bertie Hobart acted as best man to the 
bridegroom. The cereimony was performed by the Venerable 
and Rev. Edward Trollope, Archdeacon of Stowe. 

The wedding between James Ramsey Gibson Maitland, 
Esq., son of Sir Alexander Maitland, Bart., of Sauchie, and 
Miss Fanny White, second daughter of Sir T. W. White, of 
Wallingwells, took place on the Wednesday morning, at 
Woodsetts Church, Worksop. Four triumphal arches had 
been erected, with suitable mottoes, and carpets had been 
laid from the church door to the gate. Canon Wordsley 
officiated in the marriage service. There were four brides- 
maids dressed in white, with blue trimmings. The bride had 
a white fall and wreath of flowers. After the marriage 
twelve girls dressed in white strewed flowers on the path. 
The party retired to Wallingwells-station. Cannon were 
fired, the bells were rung at Carlton, and flags were 
hoisted up. 

On the Thursday the village of Wethersfield was the scene 
of great rejoicing, on the occasion of the marriage of Miss Con- 
stance Amy White, only remaining unmarried daughter of the 
late Thomas White, Esq., J. P., of the Manor House, Wethers- 
field, and Captain George Moyle Billington, of the Inniskilling 
Dragoons, now encamped at Aldershott. The bride was attired 
in a white satin dress, with along train, trimmed with flounces 
of tulle. The body was cut square, and trimmed with rich 
Brussels lace. The veil was of tulle, and the headdress of 
real orange-blossom and ferns. A green necklace of pearls 
was the only ornament which the bride wore, and she carried 
a choice bouquet of white camelias and lilies. of the valley. 
The bride was attended by seven bridesmaids, who were 
uniformly attired in pretty dresses of white tarlatan, with long 
skirts and flounces ; tunics of the same, trimmed with white 
blonde and satin ribon ; capes to correspond ; bonnets of white 
tulle, blonde, and satin ribbon, with leaves and dewdrops, 
The bridesmaids also carried hand bouquets of rare exotics. 
The names of the bridesmaids were as follows : The Hon. Miss 
Grimston, Hon Miss Eleanor Grimston, Miss Augusta 
Marriott, Miss Laura Marriott, Miss Emily Billington, Miss 
Sophie Marsh, and Miss Evangeline Wood. 

A marriage is arranged between Lady Mary Marsham, 
daughter of the Earl of Romney, and Major Leith, late private 
secretary to Sir Bartle Frere. 

A marriage has been arranged between the Viscount de la 
Vega, eldest son of the Count de Vistahermosa, and Malle. de 
Murrieta, daughter of Senor Cristobal de Murrieta. 

We understand that a marriage is shortly to take place be- 
tween Major-General Sir Henry Tombs, K.C.B., Royal Ar- 
tillery, and Miss Georgiana J. Stirling, youngest daughter of 
the late Admiral Sir James Stirling. 

Among the various on dits of Bath it is currently rumoured 
on the best authority that a baronet of ancient lineage is about 
to be united in the bonds of matrimony with the young and 
beautiful daughter of a well-known millionaire, 
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According to report a marriage is proposed between Prince 
Ernest of Hanover and Princess Thyra, sister of the Princess 


of Wales. 
WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of the Right Hon. Edward William Harvey 
Hawke, fourth Baron Hawke, of Towton Hall, near 
Tadcaster ; Scartlingwell Hall, near Pontefract ; and Womers- 
ley House, all in Yorkshire, was proved at Wakefield by the 
Right Hon. Frances Lady Hawke, the relict. The personal 
property was sworn under 30,000/. The will is dated May, 
18, 1863, and a codicil 1866. His lordship died January 8 last, 
aged seventy. He leaves his estates, real and personal, to his 
only daughter, the Hon, Frances Cassandra Harvey Hawke, 
and to her issue; and directs that the family name of 
‘“‘ Harvey Hawke” be always maintained with the estate and 
the arms quartered with his. 

The will of the Hon. Henrietta Araminta Monck Ridley 
was proved in London under 1,500/. She was the daughter 
of Dominick Browne, Baron Oranmore, a peer of Ireland, born 
1816, and married, 1845, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Ridley, 
Grenadier Guards. ; 

The will of Mrs. Celia Maria Boulton, late of 6, Marl- 
borough-road, St. John’s-wood, was proved under 25,0000. 
She has made many charitable bequests. 


THE RIVER OF TIME. 


Ox ! a wonderful stream is the river of Time, 
As it runs through the realms of tears, 

With a faultless rhythm and a musical rhyme, 

And a broad’ning sweep and a surge sublime, 
That bends with the ocean of years. 


How the waters are drifting like flakes of snow, 
And the summers like buds between, 
And the year is the sheaf—so they come and they go 
On the river's breast, with its ebb and flow, 
As it glides through the shadow and sheen. 


There’s a musical isle on the river of Time, 
Where the softest of airs are playing ; 
There’s a cloudless sky and tropical clime, 
And a song as sweet as vesper chime, 
When the Junes with the roses are staying. 


An the name of this isle is the Long Ago, 
And we bury our treasures there ; 
There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow— 
There are heaps of dust, but we love them ao! 
There are trinkets and tresses of hair. 


There are fragments of song that nobody sings, 
And a part of an infant’s prayer; ; 
There's a lute unswept, and a harp without strings, 
There are broken vows and pieces of rings, 
And the garment that sue used to wear. 


There are hands that are waved when the fairy shore 
By the mirage is lifted in air ; 
And we sometimes hear through the turbulent roar 
Sweet voices we heard in days gone before, 
When the wind down the river is fair. 


Oh! remembered for aye be that blessed isle, 

All the days of our life till night— 
When the evening comes with its beautiful smile, 
And our eyes are closed to slumber awhile, 

May our ‘‘ greenwood ” of soul be in sight. 


FRENCH CouNTRY SEAT OF JOHN STUART MILL.—It is not 
generally known that John Stuart Mill passes a considerable 
portion of the year in the old town of Avignon, in France. 
A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune has recently visited 
the place, and thus speaks of what he saw and heard. On his 
way to the house of Mr. Mill, he was attracted by the 
picturesque beauty of the cemetery, and he turned aside for a 
short stroll. Sheltered by a grove of evergreens was a square 
space, bordered by beds of flowers. In the centre of it, in- 
closed by a low iron railing, rose a large sarcophagus of pure 
white marble, resting on a base of the same_ beautiful 
material. At the head of the monument stood a single 
camellia with exquisite white flowers. Between the flower 
beds and railing, a small walk extended around. In one of 
the corners of the lot rose a simple stone bench, serving as a 
resting-place to the mourners. On the flat top of the 
sarcophagus were the following words: ‘To the Leloved 
memory of Harriet, the dearly-loved and deeply-regretted 
wife of John Stuart Mill. Her great and loving heart, her 
noble soul, her clear, powerful, original, and comprehensive 
intellect, made her the guide and support, the instructor in 
wisdom, and the example in goodness, as she was the sole 
earthly delight, of those who had the happiness to belong to 
her. As earnest for all public good as she was generous and 
devoted to all who surrounded her, her influence has been 
foundin many of the greatest improvements of theage, and will 
be in those still tocome. Were there even a few hearts and 
intellects like hers, this earth would already become the hope 
for heaven. She died, to the irreparable loss of those who 
survive her, at Avignou, 3rd November, 1858.” The moving 
words of this epitaph, so full of tender eloquence, tell not only 
what the noble woman whose ashes repose here has been to 
John Stuart Mill and to the cause of human progress and 
reform, but also the motive of the frequent and protracted 
sojourns at Avignon of the companion of her life. That he 
might be as near as possible to her grave, he purchased, years 
ago, a country house within a few hundred yardsof the ceme- 
tery, where he devotes himself, not to fruitless lamentations 
over his great, irreparable loss, but to the elaboration of those 
wise and elevated principles forthe growth of which in his 
mind he is so much indebted to her genius. His devoted 
attachment to the beloved dead, and faithful prosecution of 
the work in which she was his constant helpmate and inspira- 
tion, is certainly one of the noblest illustrations of his 
character. 

‘‘ More than a year ago one of my children was attacked with 
bronchitis, and after a long illness was given up by the physician 
as past cure. But one of your agents induced me to try your 
Pain Killer, and leave off all other medicines, which I did, and 
from the time I commenced the use of it the child rapidly got 
better and is now strong and healthy.—JoHN WINSTANLEY, 
10, Whittle-strect, Liverpool, January 2, 1869.—To P. D. & Son. 

Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—Mns. S. A. Atuen’s Wortp’s Haim Restorer or. 
DRESSING never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings.—Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamutu far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Lair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers. Devot, 266, High Holborn, London, 
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The weather has been so unsettled and treacherous that we 
again advise our readers not to commence their bedding-out 
for another week or so, especially if their plants have not 
been well hardened off. There is little gained but disap- 
pointment, at least with amateurs, by too great precipitancy in 
this matter. It is, indeed, very mortifying to have our bedders 
touched, as soon as placed out, by the night frosts and thrown 
back fora couple of months, with the risk of their never reco- 
vering from the shock. Inthe meantime the beds and borders 
can be neatly broken up in preparation for the season’s dis- 
play, and the plan to be followed can be arranged or finally 
decided on. ‘ 

Mr. Glenny gives a Lint or two on patterns for bedding-out 
that may be useful in assisting such decision. In a border 
four feet wide, he thinks a series of circles three feet across, 
and all but touching each other, filled alternately with scarlet, 
yellow, and rose colour, and the interstices filled with the 
blue lobelia, would be very effective, whether planted with 
geraniums or verbenas. The ground-work of blue shows the 
other colours to great advantage. The circles are to be solid, 
not a mere ring. Some may fancy squires or diamonds, but 
in any form the solid masses are most effective, and easiest 
kept in their places, for nething ought to be allowed to grow 
over their boundaries and spoil the figure, be it what it may. 
None but dwarf plants should be used in geometrical gardens, 
or in any place where figures are attempted, for anything tall 
completely conceals or spoils the appearance, and the outline 
is destroyed. This is of the utmost importance in geometrical 
gardens, where twenty, thirty, or more beds of different forms 
make a geometrical figure in a flower-garden, for if any of the 
beds have tall plants, the beauty of the figure is destroyed. 

Dahlias may now be planted out in the open borders. 
Window boxes may now be planted with autumn-sown migno- 
nette and intermediate stock, which will thrive well and 
flower beautifully if the boxes have a piece of board fixed on 
each end, sloping from the wall to the front of the box, which 
will in a great measure prevent the cutting winds from injur- 
ing them. Cobwa scandens, or convolvulus major, if planted 
in the ends of the box and trained round the windows on fine 
wire, will make a pretty display as creepers. Fern cases 
should now be attended to in the matter of shading them a 
little from the sun, and they would be greatly benefitted if a 
little water could be poured round them occasionally. 

Hollyhocks, which are purchased like dahlias in pots, 
should be planted out this month, stakes being placed to 
them in the same way, and rotted dung mixed with the soil. 

Stocks and asters, marigolds, zinnias, phlox Drummondii, 
and everlasting flowers may be planted out in beds and 
borders. 

Many herbaceous plants may be propagated by cuttings as 
they go out of bloom. Seed of these may also be sown ; the 
plants should be pricked out before they get crowded, for 
they never get so strong or flower so freely as they otherwise 
would do. Newly-made lawns must not be mowed so uncere- 
moniously as those well-established, or the roots of the young 
grass will be considerably injured and a thin bottom be the 
result. 

The rose-pest has made its appearance this ycar, as many a 
bud testifies, and ladies who watch their favourite plants with 
some anxiety may be reassured, therefore, by the following 
note by Shirley-Hibberd, himself a veteran rose-grower. He 
writes: Plenty of maggot this year in the rose-buds. Friends 
want to know what I do with them. I can answer in a word : 
We leave them alone, as their operations save us the trouble of 
thinning the buds, and in the worst years of maggot there are 
generally more roses. The fuss that people make about 
a few insects or a bird or two is really distressing. If 
they would only devote the energy that the fuss costs 
them upon good cultivation, they would never fret about a 
few other of God's creatures taking a taste of their 
pleasures with them. The rose-beetle is such a beautiful 
creature, I do not at all mind a few of its grubs, and a few 
other grubs too, nibbling the buds out of my roses ; they al- 
ways leave plenty ; for good soil and other aids to vigorous 
growth cause the production of abundance. However, this 
doctrine will not find universal acceptance, and so I will give 
a few hints for the reduction of the maggots. We always say 
hand-picking is the best course, and so itis. But Pooley’s 
tobacco-powder may be dusted over the points of the shoots 
with advantage. Fresh lime reduced to powder is an effectual 
medicament. In applying either of these remedies, beware of 
injuring your eyes; keep on the windward side if the wind 
blows, but operate in the evening if possible, when the air is 
still. 

We epitomisé the following general directions from the 
Gardener's Magazine :— 

Conservatory.—To preserve the beauty and freshness of the 
flowers as long as possible, shade with tiffany during bright 
sunshine, and nail a small meshed net over the openings to 
prevent the ingress of bees and wasps, which soon cause the 
flowers to drop, by disturbing the pollen and causing the for- 
mation of seed-pods. 

Greenhouse.—The ordinary batch of pelargoniums will now 
be fast coming into flower, and should have as quickly as pos- 
sible the finishing touches of training, to enable them to as- 
sume a natural form again before going to the conservatory. 
Fuchsias will require well shading, well watering, and venti- 
lating, and the pots to be stood on a cool moist bottom. 
Early pelargoniums going out of flower to be kept dry for a 
week, then turned out of doors for the wood to get hard and 
be cut back ; to get early bloom next year the growth must 
be made early and well ripened before the winter. Cuttings 
struck in the autumn are of no use for early flowering. ; 

Orchid-house.—All the inhabitants of this structure will 
require plenty of heat and moisture. Re-pot those which 
have just gone out of bloom, and uced that attention. The 
beauty of the flowers of any now in bloom will soon be gone 
in the temperature required for plants growing freely ; there- 
fore, to prolong them as much as possible, remove to an inter- 
mediate house with a dry atmosphere. 
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Hoxioway’s Pints AND OINTMENT.—CERTAIN CURATIVES. 
—In the country, and under circumstances where physicians 
cannot always be obtained, what a comfort it is to know that, 
with Holloway’s medicaments, all ailments can be conducted 
to a favourable issue without anxiety or responsibility. In 
ali cases of sickness these wonderful curatives purify, reno- 
vate, and restore, before the malady has had time to under- 
mine the constitution or shatter the nervous system. The 
weakest and most timid may fearlessly use both Pills and 
Ointment, guided by the directions given. This is no experi- 
mental treatment ; no mistakes can be made in choosing from 
a variety of drugs. Holloway’s preparations are all-suflicient, 
when diligently used in accordance with their accompanying 
directions, 


Interesting Ftems. 
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Mrs. LANGForD has been committed for trial at the Norwich 
Assizes on the charge of poisoning both her husband and child 
at Lynn. There are still seven children living. The family 
have resided in Lynn for many years, and have always enjoyed 
a good repute. Mrs. Langford appears to have laboured under 
the impression that, in consequence of the failing health of her 
husband, his business would come to nothing, and she and her 
family would be reduced to want. With this feeling she dis- 
charged her servants a few months since, and did all the work 
of the house herself, with only the occasional assistance of a 
charwomen. 

At the Liverpool Borough Police-court, a respectably-dressed 
woman, named Sarah Hind, has been charged with child steal- 
ing. On Wednesday last week she met a girl carrying an 
infant in her arms, two months old. She took the child in 
her arms, and sent the girl away on some pretext, and then 
went away with the infant. The prisoner was remanded. 


The Viceroy of Egypt left Alexandria at six o’clock on 
Monday morning for Venice, Florence, Vienna, Berlin, Paris, 
and London. His highness is expected to reach England on 
the 22nd of June. He will afterwards visit Brussels and pro- 
ceed to the Haux-Bonnes to take the baths. He is expected 
at Constantinople at the beginning of August, and will return 
to Egypt in September to receive the Empress Eugenie, who, 
it is said, is to be present at the formal opening of the Suez 
Canal. Tho Vicersy has appointed his son, Prince Tefwik, to 
act as regent during his absence, assisted by Cherif Pasha and 
this (the telegram says) causes great satisfaction. 

A most extraordinary accident has occurred at Speke Tower 
Farm, near Liverpool. The boiler of a steam thrashing engine 
exploded, and the fire scattered from it ignited a waggon load 
of hay close by. In attempting to remove it, the burning hay 
was upset, and it fell upon a poor woman, who was burnt to 
a cinder before she could be reached. 

On Saturday afternoon Miss Porter, sister-in-law to the Rev. 
C. J. Bushell, vicar of Barkisland, was at the Sowerby Rail- 
way-station in Yorkshire, intending to proceed home to South- 
port by a train then about due. In crossing the line the dress 
of the young lady was caught by an express train which came 
up at the time. She was knocked down by the engine and 
killed on the spot. 

Prince Alamayou, the son of King Theodore, of Abyssinia 
by his only legitimate wife, daughter of a Prince of Tigre has 
been residing for the last year in the Isle of Wight, and has 
it is stated, progressed rapidly in his studies. But Captain 
Speedy, having been nominated to an appointment in the 
Oudh Commission, is (according to a military contemporary) 
naturally anxious to take it up. The Prince, now about nine 
years of age, is understood to be desirous of accompanying his 
sue Us wera Ne ee Pees but doubts are ex- 
pressed as to the advisability of exposin i i 
delicate child, to an Indian etanteld Se aay cau 

The two sons of Bishop Colenso have arrived i 
One will proceed to Oxford and the other to Cambrides Unie 
versity. 

The fasting girl at Ulverston, after having abstained from 
food since last October, has now commenced to both eat and 
talk. She has, according to report, been twenty-five weeks 
without any solid food passing her lips, and sixteen without 
having her lips even moistened. 

Two sons of Count Bismarck are about to become students 
at Oxford University. 

A rumour comes from Berlin that Mrs. Abraham Lincoln is 
to marry Count Schmidstwill, Grand Chamberlain of the Duke 
of Baden. 

Mr. Spurgeon having been greatly disturbed by persons 
fainting during the services at his Tabernacle, he has caused it 
to be made known to the ladies who indulge in this habit 
that in future they will not have the privilege of being carried 
out, but that water and smelling bottles will be placed in 
different parts of the building for their use. 

The cost of telegrams between the Government and Her 
Majesty during the stay at Balmoral is 250/. 

_A couple of months ago two ladies were taken up for shop- 
lifting in Paris, as we then informed our readers, and, con- 
trary to law, were released on bail. ‘hey were tried by 
default a few days ago, and sentenced to a short term of 
imprisonment, which, of course, they will not return to France 
to undergo. The reason of bail being accepted was that the 
ladies in question were constant guests at the Tuileries. 

A fearful catastrophe has just occurred at Castelnaudary, 
France. A grocer named Maury had gone down to his cellar 
with a female customer to procure for her some articles, when 
a carboy of petroleum exploded. The house was partly brought 
to the ground by the shock, the woman was killed, the shop- 
keeper severely burnt, one of his children sleeping in a room 
above had his collar-bone broken, and a baker’s man in the 
next house had a thigh fractured. The adjoining buildings 
sore Seer : : 

The féte of Joan of Arc was celebrated at Orleans on the 
ena se usual ceremony. The city was decorated 
with flags, and the principal inhabitants of the vicinity were 
Pea A es number of the episcopal hierarchy took part 
a see ha The civil and military cortege started from 
Ma 2 2 7" arrived at eight o’clock at the cathedral. The 
ara or hande Jeanne 8 standard to the Archbishop of Rouen, 
oh 0 pronounced a discourse. In the evening the place was 
illuminated, and the bands of the regiments in garrison played 
various pieces, 

The recent examination for women at the University of 
London shows the following results in the honours division. 
Successful candidates: Louise Hume Von Glehn, private 
study ; Sarah Jane Moody, private tuition; Eliza Orme, 
private study; Kate Spiller, private study; Isabella De 
Lancy West, Bedford College and private study ; Susannah 
Wood, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

. The committee organised to raise funds for the purpose of 
indemnifying and protecting the community of the Convent of 
Mercy, in Hull, from the effects of the late trial—Saurin 
Starr—have postponed for the present the collection of sub- 
scriptions, stating as their reason that it is impossible to 
arrive at any correct estimate of the amount of loss the com- 
munity may sustain until the whole of the proceedings shall 
have terminated. The committee, however, have by resolu- 
tion recorded their opinion that it is the duty of the Catholic 
body to indemnify the sisters from any loss that may ulti- 
mately fall upon them, and the committee intend to resume 
their duties whenever the amount of damages shall have been 
ascertained. 

In proof of the changeableness of the season, the University 
College Hospital recently admitted two children, one suffering 
from frostbite, the other from sunstroke. 

A lady living in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, has for the 
past few years suffered much from a nervous affection. She 
has used tea freely ; and her husband—a scientific geatleman 
—recently analysed her beverage, and found that the colouring 
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material was gypsum and Prussian blue, and that the amount 
it of tea administered at once would produce instant 
a young lady, an adopted daughter of Mr. Edward Hilton, 
of North Oxford, Massachusetts, came to a melancholy and 
remarkable end a few days ago. Her clothing caught fire as 
x € was proceeding to her bedroom, the flames communicated 
= the house, and both it and the barn adjoining were des- 
Toyed. The young lady was burnt to death. 

Frencu Hosprtat, LrecesTER-SQUARE.—Her Majesty the 
mpress of the French has just forwarded, through the 
Mperial Ambassador, His Excellency the Prince de la Tour 
Auvergne, a donation of 3,000 francs to the Hospital. 

Mr. William Ray Smee proposes, in a letter which he has 
published, what appears to be a very feasible plan, whereby 
€male labour may be availed of to a great extent in the Post- 
Office without interfering in the least with the employment 
itherto given to men. ‘The suggestion is worthy of the con- 
Sideration of the Post-office authorities, and it is hoped will 

€ at least experimentally acted on. 

William M‘Cutcheon, farm-grieve at Penklin, near Garlies- 
own, aud his daughter Mary, a girl about fifteen years, were 

urnt to death last week through the-curtains of a bed being 
Set on fire. It was in his efforts to save the girl’s life that the 
father lost his own. 
_ THe Countess or DERWENTWATER.—On Wednesday morn- 
Ing last week, the Countess of Derwentwater, after travelling 
€xpress from London, arrived at Dilston toll-gate, and took 
Possession of a hind’s cottage almost directly in front of a 
Pathway leading to the baronial residence to which she lays 
Claim. “Subsequently the new hind put in an appearance to 
Occupy the cottage vacated by his predecessor. However no 
admission could be obtained to any but the lower rooms, as 
the Countess was duly installed in the upper apartments ; and 
It was decided to eject the intruder without further 
delay. Mr, W. C. Thompson, the landlord, advanced to 
the “door and premptorily demanded admittance. This 
emand was refused, and after some parley, a number of the 


farm servants were instructed to break open the door with a 
heavy hammer. The men then carried the whole of the 
Countess’s furniture into the middle of the turnpike, where 
it was deposited in a heap, after which they returned for her 
ladyship. No very great opposition was made to the removal 
—at least nothing more than was necessary to render it 
forcible—and, consequently, within a very few minutes her 
ladyship’s tent was for a second time transferred to the high- 
way. Here she remained, under the surveillance of two 
policemen, until four o’clock, when she proceeded ia her 
carriage to Hexham; and, after there transacting business 
with her solicitor, returned to the lodging taken for her at 
Corbridge. The furniture was also removed there in the 
evening. 

The latest novelty in corsets is one lately introduced by Mr. 
George Roberts, of 183, Oxford-street. Its superiority consists 
in its adaptation for any busts, being a certain fit, besides im- 
proving the figure. The finish and quality of the material of 
which it is manufactured equals anything of the kind yet seen. 
It is especially adapted for the present style of dress, being made 
extra long in front. The distinguishing name of this peculiar 
corset is the ‘‘ Princess Helena.” 

‘* No one possessing a Dog of value should be without Nal- 
dire’s Tablet.’ Lrom Edgar Hanbury, Esq., February 20, 
1867.—NALDIRE’S TABLET Is a medicated Soap, free from poi- 
son, for washing Dogs. It destroys fleas, cleanses the skin, re- 
moves all smell, and improves the coat. Price 1s., of all chemists 
in the kingdom, and of Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street, 
London. 

A Success UNPRECEDENTED. — MARAVILLA Cocoa IS 
Prerrection.—The Globe says: ‘Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla 
Cocoa has achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, 
and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition dis- 
tinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For homeo- 
paths and invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable or 
valuable beverage.”—Sold in packets only, by all Grocers. 


he Qumourist. 


Burning Words—A dictionary in flames. 

‘‘What branch of education do you have chiefly in your 
school?” ‘A willow branch, Sir; the master has used up 
almost a whole tree.” 

Adam was the only man who never tantalised his wife 
about ‘‘the way mother used to cook.” 

(From Punch.) 

A Good Site for a Hospital.—Healing. 

‘‘ Light Dues.’”’—Photographers’ Charges. 

O'Sullivan to Wit.—The best way to dispose of a Bottle of 
Smoke—Un-Cork it. 

‘‘Rock-it Apharatus,”— A Cradle. 

(From Fun.) 

What noble Russian family can never appear in full-dress ? 
The Demi-doffs. 

Diet for Sheffield Blades. —Beef Hallam-mode. 

An Avu-pasu-us Jokr.—We know a lady, who is so fond of 
under-scoring things in her letters, that she even dashes her 
wig at times-—we beg pardon, her chignon, 


BrEAKFAST—Epps’s CocoA—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 
—The very agreeable character of this preparation has ren- 
dered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette re- 
marks: ‘* The singular success which Mr. Epps attained by 
his homeopathic preparation of cocoa has never been surpassed 
by any experimentalist. By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simply with boiling 
water or milk. Sold by the trade only in j1b., 3lb., and 1b. 
tin-lined packets, labelled James Epps and Co., homceopathic 
chemists, London. - 


[oLtys PICTURE BOOK, Vol. IL., 
now ready, post-free 13 stamps. 
JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


——— 


ICHOLSON’S NEW SILKS for 1869. 


Patterns of £10,000 Post-free. 
Striped Silks,from . .& 
Checked Silks, from 
Plain Silks, from . ° . 
Broché Silks, from : . 
Gros de Suez Silks, from . 
Japanese Silks, from 
Spitalfields Silks, from. 
Lyons Silks, from . 
Tho Full Dress | Indian Silks, from 
Chinese Silks, from 
Swiss Silks,from . 
Evening Silks, from 
Dinner Silks, from F) 
Wedding Silks, from . ° 
Moire Antiques, from . 
The New Sets of Patterns repre- 
senting all the above are now 
ready, and will be forwarded to 
any Lady in the United Kingdom 
Post-free. 
Nicholson’s, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


NicHOLson’s BLACK SILKS for 
1869, 
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Black Silks at . ° £1 5 6 
Black Silks at : fe ke 8r 6 
Black Silks at ° . Seles 
Black Silks at ye ce 
Black Silks at . . Fo Pee Pa) 
The Full Dress { Black Silks at ae 
Black Silks at . - ~ 440 
Black Silks at e ° - 65 0 
Black Silks at ; - 660 
Black Silks at ; fy event VF 44 
Black Silks at : . -1010 0 


All our Black Silks are selected 

with special regard to perfection 

of dye and durability of texture. 
Nicholson’s, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 


JRENCH CAMBRICS EXTRAORDI- 
NARY. 
600 Pieces in varied and tasteful patterns, 
all at 8s. 11d. for 10 yards; 
really worth lis. 
Patterns free. 
Nicholson s, 60 to 52, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


THE WANZER LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES 


The Wanzer Family Machine .. .. £9 


00 
the Little Wanzer Hand Machine .. 4 4 0 
: Ditto, to work by hand or foot .. .. 5 5 0 
© su i . 
dented Ccess of these new Machines has been unprece 


ate and the Company, having erected an additional. 

Whic} actory, hope to be enabled to complete their Orders, 
1 they have hitherto been unable to do. Lists free, 
WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 

4, Great Portland-street, W. 


[HE 55s. HAND-SEWING MACHINES 
(AMERICAN MACHINE). 
TrrapLe Macuines. 


Excelsior .. .. £6 6 0 
Britannia .. .. 616 6 
Britannia (Daven- 
port) Se. 0.413 )13 10 
Elliptic, from .. 7 0 0 
Belgravia + onteld 40 
Grover & Baker.. 9 0.0 
Alexandra .. .. 9 0 0 
‘Wanzersse 26.30.39, 050 
—a = Florence., .. ..10 0 0 
Sitka . Wheeler & Wilson 10 0 0 


8. “~S Machines by every maker. 
SMITH & CO, 4, CHARLES-STREET, SOHO 
(Four doors from Oxford-street). 


[Sea 


TO LADIES OF LIMITED INCOME. 
AD 


ees desirous of increasing their 

Most Sr ene can obtain full particulars of a 

esidenecs : e oecupation, easily practised at their own 
For ah a se CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT given. 

and CH lculars enclose Two Stamps.—Messrs. HERBERT 
1 35, Adam-street, Cardiff, South Wales, 


OSTUMES and DRESSES for the 
PRESENT SEASON.—The most Extensive Stock 

in London either for walking or indoor wear, from about 
5s. 9d. to 21s, the Dress complete, ready for immediate 
wear. We also send Patterns free of New Dresses cut by 
tho yard, of which we have a very Large and Cheap Stock. 

HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


MARUEACTURERS of UNDER- 
CLOTHING for LADIES and CHILDREN — One 
of the LARGEST and CHEAPEST STOCKS in 
LONDON.—The most Extensive Outfits can be executed 
in the shortest time, and a great saving in price effected. 
A Printed Pamphlet, containing a List with the Price of 
every Article, will be sent post-free to any address, 
Omnibuses pass the door at frequent intervals from almost 
every railway station in London. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
634 to 557, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


NE MORNING DRESSES, Genteel 

Styles, Plain and Figured, at 8s. 9d., 10s. 9d., and 
12s. 9d. the full dress; French Merino in all colours, finest 
quality at 2s. the yard; superior wool Popeline; best Paris 
Fabric, at 16s. 9d. the dress, not to be equalled. 


ae ANESE SILKS, First-rate in 

Quality, at 2s. 64d. the yard. An opinion has prevailed 
that this much-admired and fashionable article could not 
be durable. The Germans have succeeded in designing an 
improved fabric, brilliant in style and colours, both figured 
and plain, with a warranty for wear. The advancing price 
ofsilks makes it impossible to supply more than a limited 
number of pieces at 2s, 64d, The next importation must 
be at the least 4s. 


HARVEY & CO., Lambeth House, Westminster 
Bridge, S.E. 


i} AY BONNETS and MILLINERY.— 

The Manager of the Millinery Department having 
made another business visit to Paris, is prepared to show 
the novelties introduced by Parisian, Artistes forthemonth 
of May, and which are altogether different from he 
Bonnets worn last month, 

JAY'S, 
247, 249, & 251, REGENT STREET, 


HE WIDOW’S QUADRUPLE CRAPE. 

A Special Crape, to indicate the deepest Mourning. 

This crape is very durable, and will neither change colour 

nor lose its crimp by exposure to wet. It cannot be 

bought at any other establishment in the kingdom unlo s 
the vendor has previously purchased it at 


JAY'S. 


ICH FRENCH BLACK SILKS.— 
The best Silks, and which alone can be warranted to 
wear, are manufactured by M. Bonnet and Cie., of Lyons. 
The manufacturers’ name will be found woven in the end of 
each piece. 


JAY'S, 
247, 249, & 251, REGENT-STREET. 


APINE. 
REGISTERED BY THOMAS JACKSON. 
A NEW AND SUPERIOR FLUID, 
FOR TAKING OUT GREASE, PAINT, &e., 
FROM WEARING APPAREL, DRAPERY, &c. 


Sold by the Principal Chemists, in Bottles at 6d.,1s., & 28. 6d. 


A as CEMENT, 
FOR CHINA, GLASS, ORNAMENTS, TOYS, &e. 


In Bottles at 6d. and 1s. each, by Chemists, &c. 


TWO PRIZE MEDALS 
AWARDED 1862, 
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ADOPTED BY ALL THE LEADING PLAYERS OF THE GAME. 
Prices from 15s. per Set. Descriptive Price-List free on application, 
THE CLUB SET, £3 10s., includes all the latest Improvements, and is the finest Boxwood Set made. 


Wholesale—JAQUES & SON, 


102, 


HATTON GARDEN, 


LONDON, EOC. 


CAUTION.—To guard against inferior imitations, observe the Name, Jaqugs & Son, on each Box, 
without which none are genuine. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8 KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s, 8d., 2s., 28. 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d. 


A Price Current Free. 


tSugars at Market Prices. 


IILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King Wilimucetreet, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co, have no Agents. 
pe eietieiniaet eae ieee ek eee 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all trapure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found a valuable Preventive 


of Flatulency, Indigestion, Heartburn, 


Fevers, Foul Breath, and is an effectual 


Cure for Worms. 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 6s, each. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


In 2s., 4s., and 8s, Tins. 


May be had from J. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street West, 
And all Chemists. 


HAPMAN’S, NOTTING HILL, W. 


Tatterns Free. 


ESrE Sc Kes OS Nriere, 
BLACK GROS be pean iam GLACE SILKS, £2 6s. 
12 yards, 
Messrs. BONNET’S BEAGE SILES, very Best make, £3108 
2 yards. 
SPITALFIELDS MOIRE ANTIQUE, BLACK (all Pure 
Silk) £3 10s. 9 yards. 


WHITE AND COLOURED MOIRE ANTIQUE, 
4, 5, and 6 Guineas. 


RPEAL SILK ALPACAS. 
A Beautiful Variety of Useful Colours. 
£1 5s. 10 yards, 30 inches wide. 


ANISH SILK-FINISHED ALPACAS, 
As worn by H R.H. the Princess. 
Exquisite Tints for Evening Wear. 
19s. 6d. 10 yards. 32in. wide. 


ROCHESILK-FINISHED ALPACAS, 


Perfectly new ; for Promenade. : 
Warranted to Wear. 
15s, 10 yards. 


Wer TUE RAR Yo 2Psl Quire, 
Very Best French. 34in. wide. 
1s. 64d per yard. 


RILLIANTS.—White and Printed. 
84d. per yard. 


——e 


RGANDY MUSLINS.-—The most 


Elegant Designs on the Finest Textures. 
10s. 9d. 10 yards, 


ANTLES.—The Newest Shapes, 
without Sleeves. Rick Silks, Handsomely Trimmed 
2} to 5 Guineas. 
An Assortment to Select from sent Carriage Free. 


es CHAPMAN, NOTTING- 
HILL, W. 
Patterns of all Goods Free 


OODE, GAINSFORD, and CO., 


Borough, 


(eee and UPHOL- 


STERERS. 


[AU tee ESTIMATES. 


ESSRS. GOODE, GAINSFORD, 
and CO., beg to state that having had numerous 
applications from their customers and the public generally 
for a Catalogue, or Price List, of their furniture, they 
have compiled, with considerable care and supervision, & 
serics of REVISED ESTIMATES for the FURNISHING 
of seven, ten, and fourteen-roomed HOUSES (in prefer- 
ence to publishing an ordinary catalogue), thereby showing 
the cost of three distinct classes of furniture, classified in 
tho various rooms, and enabling intending purchasers to 
seo at a glance the exact cost of a single article, the cost 
of each separate room, or the total cost of furnishing the 
whole house. This Estimate Book post free or upon appli- 
eation. 


a — 
NOS;,,39 120 121, 122, 123, BO- 
ROUGH. 


EW SPRING SILKS for MAY, 
Patterns post free. 
REPRESENTING A £10,000 STOCK, 
Brilliant, Wide, and Durable BLACK SILKS, 
£1 5s. 6d. Full Dress. 

Genuine BLACK GROS GRAIN and LYONS SILKS, 
The New Imperial Dye, wear guaranteed, 
14 Guinea, 
Rich Foreign CORDED SILKS and GROS DE SUEZ, 
£1 18s, 6d., 12 yards. 
Magnificent all Silkk MOIRE ANTIQUES, 
3 Guineas, worth £5. 
7,000 Yards of Rich JAPANESE SILKS, 
14s. 9d. Full Dress. 

Real CHINA TAFFETA and YOKOHAMA SILKS, 
In Silver Grey, Maiso, Rose, Blue, also useful Colours, 
£1 3s. €d., usually sold at £2 10s, 

Small Pattern SILKS for YOUNG LADIES, 
£1 7s. 6d. and £1 15s. 6d. 

Plain Lyons GLACE and GROS GRAIN SILKS, 
in all Colours 14 Guinea. 


Rich Paris FANCY SILKS, New Styles, 
23 and 4} Guineas. 
A Large Assortment of WEDDING SILKS, 
In superb styles, 2 Guineas. 
The NEW BROCHE and RAYE SOIE D’KGYPTE, 
Marvellously beautiful, and in correct taste, 
1} Guinea the Full Dress, 
Patterns post free. . 
CHAS. AMOTT and COMPANY, SILX MERCERS, &c., 
61 and 62, ST, PAUL'S LONDON. 
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IDMAN’S SEA SALT, for producing 
areal sea bath in yourown room. Five ounces should 
be added to each gallon of water. A 56lb. or 112lb. bag 
sent direct from the Depot on receipt of Post-oflice order, 
value 8s. or 16s, 
TIDMAN & SON, Chemists, No. 10, Wormwood-street, 
London, E.C. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is of the utmost 

service in rheumatism, neuralgia, sprains, weak joints, 

&c. It should be used daily. Several interesting cures 

have recently been effeeted. Testimonials may be seen at 

the Office, 10, Wormwood-street, London, E.C. Sold by 

Chemists throughout the world in bags of 71b., 14lb,, 28lb., 
66lb., and 1 cwt. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, extracted from 

the foaming billows, has been analysed by Dr. Hassell 

and other eminent Chemists, who strongly reeommend it as 

very superior to the rock and other salts previously used. 
It is the only efficient substitute for sea bathing. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, 
immensely benefits weakly infants, strengthening the 
limbs, developing the muscles, and invigorating the whole 
system. May be obtained of Chemists everywhere. 
Sole Proprietors, TIDMAN & SON, 10, Wormwood. 
street, London, E.C. 


WAVERLEY PEN. 
OWL PEN. PICKWICK PEN, 


*“We can confidently re- 
commend these Pens as the 

best that can be used.”—Lon- 
A don Scotsman. 

“'lhe Own Pen is suitable 
# for fine writing. It is, par 
excellence, the Ladies’ Pen.— 
Court Journal. 

Sold everywhere. 1s. per 
box; 1s. 2d. by post. Wa- 
verley Barrel Pen, 1s, 6d. per 
box; Is. 9d. by post. 

MACNIVEN and CAMERON, Manufacturers, 23, Blair- 
street, Edinburgh. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL'S 
LADIES’ BOOTS, 


BEAUTIFULLY MADE, AND MODERATE IN PRICE. 


Prepared Kid Walking Boots, Elastic or Button, Fancy 
Toes, Military Heels, 16s, 6d. New designs in Enamelled 
or Glove Kid for Croquet or Promenade, 21s, Elastic 
House Boots, Soft Mock Kid or Satinette, 5s. 6d. 

A single pair free to any part of the kingdom by sample 
post, on receipt of paper pattern of Sole, and P. O. O. for 
price, with Sixpence additional. Catalogues post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


TENS BRAN TABLET; Gd. 


The Soap for White and Soft Hands, 
Also EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS, 
Sold everywhere by Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers. 


J EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
e full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs, 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820, Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
plished 1820, Terms, Ready Money. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
yalue—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 
‘ JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS?’ last Patent perfect 
Check Repeater Action offers the following advantages: A 
perfect check without affecting the repetition, which is 
most i Pero acting with the slightest perceptible move- 
ment f the Key. The touchis beautifully sure, light, and 
elastic, giving the player every facility for producing forte 
and piano effects. The equalled balanced arrangements, 
absence of friction, and complication, insure its dura- 
bility. 
orn Prize Medals, London 1862, Paris 1867, for «Im. 
provements in action, and general excellence of Pianos.” 
PRIZE MEDAL PIANOS from 29 guineas, 
OBLIQUE GRAND PIANOS from 80 guineas. 
GRAND PIANOS from 120 guineas. 
Prizo Medal Pianos for hire on the three years’ system, 
Illustrated Price-List Free by Post on Application. 


NOVELTIES IN DRESS FOR THE COUNTRY, SFASIDE, &. 


THE NEW LADY’S COSTUMES. 


BEST FRENCH PIQUE LONG COSTUME, consisting of Jacket (or Fichu), Bodice, Sash, and Train Skirt, cer 
cut, and traced with handsome Pattern for Braiding ready for working, complete for 21s, Ditto, ditto, SHOR 


WALKING COSTUME, 17s. 6d. 
MESSRS. BEDFORD & CO.,, 


Having just received a large consignment of these elegant and fashionable French Costumes, which they have purchased 
from a Parisian House on very advantageous terms, are enabled to offer them at the above exceedingly low prices. The 
material is of the best description, the shapes are new and fashionable, and the Braiding Patterns are handsome and 
effective, without being elaborate. 


NOVELTIES FOR CHILDREN. 


Dolls’ Dresses in best French Pique, traced for mes sa 1s. 3d. Ditto, with Train Skirts, 2s. 6d. Jackets from 
- €ach, 


NOVELTIES IN KID-WORK, 


A great variety of Articles in this new and elegant Work. A PAIR OF SLIPPERS, with Pattern commenced and 
Materials for Working, 10s, 6d. 


NOVELTIES IN FLOWER-STANDS. 


Rustic Jardiniéres, from 3s. 6d. each. These ornamental Flower-stands are admirably adapted for hol ling Plants of 
Cut Flowers. The Frames are formed of Bamboo in handsome Rustic designs, spaces being left for filling in with Needle- 
work on Panama Canvas, Cloth, &c., and are the most elegant articles of the kind ever introduced. 


J. BEDFORD & CO.’S NEEDLEWORK ESTABLISHMENTS, 


168, REGENT-STREET, & 46, GOODGE-STREET, W. 


An Illustrated Price List of Needlework and Fancy / rticles gratis and post-free. 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH, 
HAVING PURCHASED 
AN ENTIRE STOCK OF PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 
MARKED Ai IN QUALITY, 
IS PREPARED TO OFFER A GREAT BARGAIN TO HIS CUSTOMERS. 


King’s, Thread, and 


Old English, Plain, Bead Patterns. 

12 Spoons, Tableg:.cs.sssastsdsasscess ses ss0s shi et ssapsas . £116 0 eeresstaswese og) Len O 
12 je DOSSErU. s...0.552-.-- eroerecccoer tee errttsere pepe hotipy i) tts 118 0 
Dicer, ese LOB o toe. sitar siites sss sepececet es Mir rierers its 012 9 era) 1 1 6 
Ame eee Oaltieects: Retgeeatheateantatteesdecrercrsents eae Om, Ome ee : 0 6 0 
6) 10554 Beg Aiea. Wyestesstecs sees aes Wetitas 0 5 8 Sanh te ie 0 8 6 
Vien Spel er carinii dro) APT An gs +e 017 0 
D Tiadles {Sauce er s.cserseatsstcssster sscvateeecet ice <t e068 One AN. hx, : 0 8 6 
LS dees; He DOUDY weatessssccrscesesttetssceee recetre creere one Ul ome Op manors 015 0 
12 Forks, Pablé..:<...c.s00sses0008e soe ine 286 nOm date at : 3 1 0 
V2 oop) Dessertbisisisssrsscatssedsccesscsgerrssvsosteceees | LUL4 0 sieecostes tera 610 

£9 14 3 £13 13 6 


The Prices are taken from the Manufacturer's Published List, which are double those quoted. 
Noticr.—RICHARD A. GREEN cannot promise to execute an order for each item as advertised, 
as some are sold out. 


82, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE “NEW EXHIBITION GLASS,” 


With Solid Japanned Leather Case and Strap, £1 5s. 


The great success that attended the ‘* Exhibition ” Glass which E. G. WOOD 
manufactured for the International Exhibition, 1862, has induced him to prepare 
a New Glass, possessing all the advantages of the latter, but of VASTLY 
GREATER POWER. The New Glass has two achromatic object glasses 1§ 
inches diameter. The entire length when drawn out is 4} inches, and the length 
when closed 34 inches. The bodies are of Japanned metal, covered with morocco 
leather ; and Sun Shades are provided so as not to distress the eye when used out 
of§doors. The weight is only 10% 0z., so {that any lady can use it without being 
at all fatigued. 

E. G. WOOD had these objects in view in constructing this Glass: it should 
possess the largeness of aperture and clearness of vision so necessary for short 
distances (such as theatres, exhibitions, &c.), and yet have sufficient penetrating 
power for discerning objects at a distance of FIVE MILES, thus making it of 
use for all out-door use. E. G. WOOD has, after a great expense, succeeded in : 
these, and he now offers this Glass to the pubiic as being superior to any other of the same price, and EQUAL 
TO THE MORE EXPENSIVE. # De s 

Sent Carriage Paid to any i:ailway Station in England on receipt of P.O.0. for £15s., payable to E. G. 


WOOD. If to Scotland or Ireland, 1s. extra is charged. 


TO BE HAD ONLY OF THE MANUFACTURER, 


E.G WOOD, Manufacturing Optician, 74, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


BEE-HIVES. 


Two Silver Medals awarded to GEORGE NEIGHBOUR and SONS, 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. The only English Exhibitors 
who obtained a Silver Medal for Bee-Hives. 


LGHBOUR’S IMPROVED COTTAGE BEE-HIVE, 
IN as originally introduced by GEORGE NEIGHBOUR and SONS, working three 
bell glasses; is neatly and strongly made of straw; it has three windows in the 
lower Hive. 
This Hive will be found to Spee many cere advantages, and ismore easy of 
management than any other Bee-Hive that has been introduced, 
Pricecomplete .. .. £115 0 | Standforditto .. .. £010 6 
The LIGURIAN, or ITALIAN ALP BEE, being much in repute, G. N. axp Soys 
supply Stocks of English Bees with genuine Italian Queens (which will shor 
wholly yellow Italian Alp Bees), at £3 3s, each. e ( mall shortly hare 
ENGLISH BEES.—Stocks and Swarms may be obtained as heretofore. 
A newly-arranged CATALOGUE of other Improved Hiy i ‘awi 
Prices, sent on receipt of two, stamps. P. es, with Drawings and 
Address, GEORGE NEIGHBOUR and SONS, 127, High Holborn ; or 149 Regent- 
street, London. - : 


NEW NOVELS. 
In One Vol., Post 8vo, 
LORD AUSTIN'S BRIDE: 
A NOVEL. 


By ROWLAND M. FORD. 
[Ready in a few days, 


One Vol., Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 


JEROME LOCK: 


A NOVEL. 
‘[Now ready. 
One Vol., post 8vo, price 5s., 
LOUIS DE RIPPLE: 
A TALE FROM REAL LIFE. 
By DARLOW FORSTER. 
[Now ready. 


LONDON: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, FLEET-STREET, EC. 


NEW NOVELS, 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. post 8v0 
Price 7s. 6d 


“Is a tale exhibiting signs of uncommon power to analysé 
human emotion, and intense sympathy with artistic opera- 
tions in their highest and strictest sense.”—The Morning 
Star. 


“It is long since we have come across a book so origina 
in conception and treatment as this unpretending little 
volume.”—Lloyd’s Paper. 

“ Written in an easy, flowing style, the various incidents 
well arranged, and some capital character sketches inter- 
spersed.”—City Press, 

“This is a most pleasantly-written novel of incident and 
character, and is to be recommended both for its interest 
as well as for the healthy tone pervading its pages.”— 
Western Daily Mercury. 

“Some of the early chapters of the tale are excellent.”— 
Globe. 

“In this one-volume novel there is a simple but clever 
account of a young man who, from the meanest beginning 
contrives to earn for himself a name and position.”—Thé 
Bookseller. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C 


LOUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 
By Danrtow Forster. 1 vol. post 8vo, price ds. 


““Written in language pure and beautiful, displaying 
great depth of thought and intensity of feeling.”—Lincol 
Standard, 


“Tales which are wisely invented and well told, which 
present true pictures of life, and which illustrate either 
human character or the divine conduct, may be pronounced 
good. He who spake as never man spake did not eschew 
all stories, for while His parables are made to teach 
divinest truth, they have their ground-word in what may, 
without offence, be denominated fiction. By earthly figure 
and fable, by type and allegory, He explained to man the 
things which are unseen and eternal. Louis de Rippie is 
a tale from real life, and to those whose taste incline them 
to gather wisdom from this species of literature, we can 
promise both help and enjoyment from this elegant little 
volume.”—General Baptist Magazine. 


THE WEARMOUTH ABBOTS: A Tale illus- 
trative of Saxon Christianity. Foolscap 8vo, 192 pp- 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“Tt is a tale well told, replete with incident, and affords 
much information, under the pleasing guise ot fiction, il- 
lustrative of the days when Christianity was first intro 
duced among our Saxon ancestors.”—Observer. 


en 


THE WEAVER’S FAMILY. A Tale of 1848. 
By the Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum. Fscp. 8vo 
352 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“We cannot all plumb for ourselves the depth of that 
misery, but we ought all to know that in our own way we 
may aid in overcoming it ; and ‘The Weaver’s Family’ is @ 
valuable contribution to that knowledge.”—Times. 


STRIVE AND WAIT; or, Passages in the Life 
of Philip Marsham. By the late Jonn Rosg Buttin. 
F.S.A. In one vol., post 8vo, 280 pp., 7s. 6d. 


“The author has given us a very fair tale, with nothing 
unhealthy or sensational.”—Illustrated News of the World’ 

“There is some clever writing in * Strive and Wait.’ "— 
London Review. 

“There is a freshnessin ‘ Strive and Wait’ which is quite 
invigorating. ’—Public Opinion. 


MARGARET MEADOWS: A Tale for the 
Pharisees. By the Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum. 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 400 pp., cloth 2s, 6d. 


“This isa most painful story, written with power and 
alent.”—A thenceum. 


“The scenes he describes are painted with so much 
fidelity as to give the book something of more value than 
is usually attached to a work of fiction.”—Zllustrated 
London News. 


“Tf the story is an invention, we should claim for its 
author a genius second only to Defoe.”—Illustrated Times. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Third Edition. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d., 
BOOK for the SORROWFUL; or, 
Divine Truth in its Relation to Human Sufferings. 

By the late Rev. E. Heywoop. 

‘This is a little book singularly fitted for those who ard 
suffering from spiritual depression or worldly adversity.”— 
Christian Times. 

“It isa tender and holy little volume, addressing itself 
to the great multitude of sufferers, and seeking to comfort 
them by the precious teachings of God's Word.”—English 
Independent 

“This little book is affectionately dedicated to ‘them 
that mourn in Zion,’ and in it the cheering consolations of 
the Gospel are most prominently set forth by one who was 
himself specially qualified, by having to pass through the 
fire of affliction. The author has recently died, and the 
present edition has been published at the desire of the 
friends of the deceased, the profits to be shared by the 
widow and children. In the preface to the second edition, 
prefixed to the present issue, the author says of the book 
‘ David Thomas, in his admirable Homiilist, called this little 
work “a heart book.” His description is a true one- 
Never was a book more thoroughly the out-gushing of a2 
author’s heart than is this. It was written at a time 9 
deep and varied sorrow. It is more than anything els¢ 
the child of sorrow, of sanctified sorrow.’ This sufficiently 
indicates the nature of the work, which contains chapters 
on ‘Sympathy with the Sorrowful,’ ‘Sorrows of Humanity 
and Gospel Consolation,’ ‘Spiritual Depression,’ ‘ The Re- 
surrection, illustrated by Spring,’ and ‘The School of Ad- 
versity.’ The Scriptural and poetical quotations are nume- 
rous, and there is an abundance of anecdote and illustrative 
reference in the book.”— Western Daily Mercury. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C 
La See ere ee eae ee 


Now ready, cloth flush, price Three Shillings, ; 
ALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic 12 


Seven Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 
Dramatic, Political, Religious, Theological. With # 
Prescription. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street- 


MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT 
POLICIES, t 
“ By affording an easy and inexpensive means © 
making provision for families, it (the Norwich eT 
Life Insurance Society) will confer a substanti® 
benefit upon Society.”—Law Journal, Dec. 6. i 
For Prospectuses, showing the mode by which this in- 
alienable provision may be made for a family, either before 
or after marriage, apply to the NORWICH UNION LIF. 
OFFICE, 50, Fleet-street, 


a 
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THE LADY’S OWN 


PAPER. 
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i 
[HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 
ee WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
ons nglish and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Panions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 


r an 3 
ansferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
ermany, 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


Morrison's Archimedian Hem-Folder 


THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


pelinutactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
€n Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 


Immingham, awings j “s varde ss 
Plicaticn, Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap 


The Sale of Electro Silver Plate 


At a Reduction of One-third continues at 


Bl Elbe Ss; 
28, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ELECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
pattern, at 19s. 6d. per doz. 
ELECTRO SIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making 
eight dishes), from 90s. per set. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (Com- 
plete), from 30s. to £4 10s. 
ELECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 
ELECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from lis. 
ELECTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz. in 
case. 
ELECTRO DESERT KNIVES, from 87s. 6d. per doz. 
in case. 
ELECTRO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 6d. 


ELECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, 
&e,, equally moderate in price—quality guaranteed, 


FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &e. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. I+ 
Combines transparency with unequalled strength and 

e€edom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
And is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
May be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
Old Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Thaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
ippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
arble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Odern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
renewed, however much broken. 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Ole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


No LEAD IN THIS PREPARATION. 


RIGGH’S EXTRACT OF ROSES. 


For Washing the Head, Cleaning, Strengthening, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Hair in its softest 
teature and pristine colour. 

Sold in Bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s, each by all Per- 
fumers and Chemists ; also by the Proprietors, 


FISHER AND HASELDEN, 
18, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, 


there may be obtained the exquisite Perfume of 
€ Handkerchief known as 


“THE ROYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,’ &c. 


COOKERY FOR £200 a YEAR; 


AND FOR MORE AND LESS AMOUNT OF 
INCOME. 
IN THE “ LADIES’ TREASURY,” FOR 1869. 
ample and minute details for Cooking for different 
ass Dinners, and the best methods of serving each 
48h, will be given in every Number, commencing with 
anuary Number. 
~ Price NINEPENCE, Monthly. 
«ondon ; Bemrose & Sons, 21, Paternoster-row. 


(ITY ITALIAN, SOAP, OIL, anp 
CANDLE DEPOT. 
Great Reduction in Price for Ready Money. 

Ousehold Soaps, dry and fit for use, railway carriage 
Tee, and no charge for the case if 1 cwt. or upwards be 

€natone time. Railway carriage paid on mixed order 

Value, Price-list sent upon application. 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces. 


16, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, LONDO 
BERNETHY’S BLOOD PURIFIER. 


—This purifying medicine has an extraordinary effect 
cleansing the blood from all impurities, and produces a 
Sautifully clear complexion. In Scurvy, Skin Eruptions, 

Icers, and all complaints arising from impoverished 
L od, its effects are marvellous. Price 2s. 9d. a bottle.— 
Ondor Agents, Messrs. Newsery, 45, St. Paul’s Church- 
Yard, who are also Agents for “ ABERNETHY’S PILLS 


— THE NERVES,” 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. a box. 


ALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS. 
Loss —Extraordinary Cures of Paralysis, Rheumatism 
Best of Muscular Power, Debility, Loss of Sleep, Indi- 
pe a Asthma, Sciatica, Nervousness, Tic, &. Send two 
ent to Mr. Halse, Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison-road 

ies London, for his Pamphlet on Galvanism, 
cure Contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 

8, after all medicines and other galvanic machines had 


fen tried in vain. 


SS ee ee 
THE THROAT AND VOICE. 


MiZzs povucHty’s VOICE 


Cline ENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 


i 


all who wish to sing or speak well. 


estimontal 3 . 
2B temonial No, 845.—Jenny Lixp writes: “I confirm 
Spey already so general.” 
benehteacn No. 621—Lovisa Pyne writes: “1 have 
She much from the use of them.” 
fin ie No. 4,087.—Atrrep G. Vance writes: § 
ae very beneficial,” 
appro “monial _4,126.—ArcueisnoP Mannine writes: 
fe att very highly of them.” 
Sustain, a ese delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 


Sten nd increase the power and compass of the voice, 
P its decline and 


Vocal chords. 


8 : 

oe in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d, each; post free for 

eee ny 34 stamp by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26 
Tiars-road, London, and all Chemists, 


impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 


CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 


SILKS AND SILK VELVETS. 


TWENTY DOORS FROM THE VIADUCT. 


A Large Parcel of PLAIN GLACE SILKS, in Colours and Fancy, 
Price ls. llid. per yard; Original Cost, 3s. 6d. 

Chene do.,in Various Patterns, 2s. ll4d. per yard; Original Cost, 4s. lld. 
Black Glace and Gros Grains, the Richest and Cheapest in the Kingdom. 
Velvets, in Colours, ls. lid., 2s. 64d., 2s. 114d. per yard. 

Black ditto, from 2s. 113d, to 14s. lld. per yard. 


SSL EW. BS &GOn; 
GENERAL DRAPERS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS 


(not Farringdon-street). 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wrn THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEAWNE’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety 
of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &e. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish-covers in Sets, 18s. to 78s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 
21s., new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
sell’s and other Patent Improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed Patterns 
in Glass andjBronze ; Three-light Glass, 
from 63s. 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath 
Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in iron and Brass, with Bed- 
ding of superior quality. 
DEANE’ S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &e. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of the 
best material. 


Established A.D. 1700. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST-FREB. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. «es, xno witiaxstreen, LONDON BRIDGE. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


eici 
PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


CAUTION! 
To obtain extra profit by the 


sale, counterfeit cheap qualities 


are sometimes audaciously sub- 


stituted instead of 


BROWN & POLSON’S. 


> 


Batent Bid Gloves, Belicutcly Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 


CITY, LONDON. 
Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


' Have been celebrated for half a 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 

strengh, rent durability. 

| Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s. 8d. All Gloves post free. é 

Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 

@ Anelegant assortment of Glove 

-# Boxes suitable for presents. 


TRADE MARK. 


Ladies and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair. 


THE 
“DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
TL.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NESS BROTHERS, 
8, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 
Price 22 Guineas. 


Carriages and Darness of all kinis, for home and 
4 foreign service. 


DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoIsELESS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 


Hire. 


FOR 


BILIOUS, 


tn BOXES at Is. 14d. 


AND 


LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, 


2s. 9d., 4s, Od, & 11s, 


Economists and Connoisseurs 
SHOULD BUY 


BARRY & 6€0,’S 


PREPARED 


COCOA, 


WHICH 18 
The Excellence of Prepared Cocoa 
SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND 


Has no Attractive Name but Quality to Recommend it. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


OWNCEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER. 

—Superior to many stouts, free from acidity, avoiding 

the risk of unsound beer, with which small casks are at- 
tended. Imperial pints, 2s. 9d. per dozen. 


OWNCEBY’S STOUT for INVALIDS 


as analysed by Dr. Hassall, and pronounced free from 
acidity, of superior body and flavour, and very nourishing. 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen, 


S. POWNCEBY, 105, ALBANY STREET, N.W. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INSTANTANEOUS INK EX- 


Hi Reis id TRACTOR AND UNIVERSAL 
ay A tes ANTILSTAIN. 

serra) It easily removes, ink spots, iron 
id moulds, fruit, wine, and other stains 
am" 43 from the skin, paper, linen, wood, 
Mos gh bone, ivory, &c. Sixpence each, post 
nm § free Seven Stamps. 

“i! Sold ty Stationers and a 


5 Vii Wholesale, 37, Red Lion-square, an 
74s 3, Cheapside London. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INDELIBLE MARKING INK 
PENCIL, 
For Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 
Parchment, and Garden Tallies, 
Directions for Use.—Moisten the 


os 
See 
ee 


rules 


ice 


“4 tion of soda dissolved in water, then 
& mark on the linen while wet, and } 
afterwardsiron the writing with ahot f 
iron until it turns black. N.B.—Com- #} 
mon soda or carbonate of soda will |! 
answer equally well. i 
Sold by Stationers and Chemists, [iF 
x rize Sixpence each. Sample, post fi 
4 tree, Seven Stamps. 
37, RED LION SQUARHE, and 
38, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


"PERRY & 


LAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 


PILLS. — 
Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 


This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance ; 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that pubiic opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 


- attacking any vital part. 


Sold by ail Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist. 


PRING MEDICINE.—tThe best 
purifier of the Blood at this season of the year is ad- 
mitted by all to be KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, which, 
by their mild yet effectual operation, remove all oppréssive 
accumulations, regulate the secretions of the liver and 
bowels, strengthen the stomach, and purify the blood. 
Unlike many remedies, they do not induce liability to take 
cold or establish a necessity for the habitual use of pur- 
gatives, and are thus strongly recommended as the BEST 
FAMILY MEDICINE. Sold by all Chemists and other 
Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


WHELPTON'S 


VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organs. 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
plaints one of the best medicines known, , 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
Tid., 1s. 1id., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
3, Crane-court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendcrs. Sent free to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so niuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. J 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Trus 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
As, Gd., 78. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each, Postage, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piceadi ly, Londoa 


Mrs. ALLEN’S 
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For Forry YEARS this preparation has received the commendation and 
favour of the public. It has acquired the highest place that could be obtained for 
any moderate enterprise, and contributed to the adornment of tens of thousands 
of persons who have placed reliance in the preparation, and the assurances of its 
serviceable character. Its efficacy, utility, and innocence, are well known as an 


2 


unfailing specific to, Rusrors Grey or Fapep Hair to its original colour and 


beauty. It will promote Luxuriant growth, and will immediately cheek Falling 
Hair. When the Hair turns Grey, Loses its Lustre, and falls out, it is simply 
because it is not nourished with appropriate food. MRS. ALLEN’S WORLD’S 
HAIR RESTORER contains the specific Aliment which is the Life of the Hair, 
and which alone can perpetuate its natural characteristics. ‘The public will bear 
in mind that Mrs. Allen’s Restorer is the ORIGINAL PREPARATION, the first intro- 


duced either in Europe or America. 


It is not my purpose to recede from the “coigne 


of vantage” obtained through these many years by neglect, too common in prosperity. 
I propose to protect my Trade Mark, and in doing so, the interests of consumers. 
Many imitations exist; unprincipled dealers often urge the sale of Articles upon 
which they can make a larger profit. When you apply for Mrs. Allen’s Hair 
Restorer, see that you get it. Every bottle is enclosed in a white wrapper, and has 
the signature of the Originator in facsimile; no one need be deceived. 


Principal Depot, 266, High Holborn, London; sold by all Chemists and Perfumers 
throughout the World. Only in large Bottles, 6s. Mrs.S. A. Allen’s Zylobalsamum 
1S a most superior Hair Dressing for Ladies & Children’s Hair, In large Bottles, 3s. 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREE, 
GEORGE W. HOWE, MANAGER, 1867 


64, REGENT STREET, > 


LONDON, W. 


Solving slachines 

CHEAPEST, BEST, 
AND 

SIMPLEST 


IN THE 
WORLD. 


Gold Medal 
PARIS, 


ARE THE 


COMPLETE 
£7 10s 


ADAPTED 
FOR 


ALL KINDS OF WORK, 


NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 
FIRST EXAMINING 


THE “HOWE.” 


HE “Vowel” Washing Machine is 
now unquestionably the most useful that 
is made}; all who desire to try it for a month 
or two, can do so free of expense, and every 
housewife or housekeeper who will see that 
the few very simple directions for its proper 
management are attended to by her servants 
or subordinates the jirst time of using—to 
whom it wil] then, whether with or without 
prejudice, commend itself—is sure to appre- 
ciate its great economy, and with personal 
practical authority cordially to recommend it ; 
such has been our experience, in a remarkable 
manner, during the last three years. See new 
Catalogues free by post. Braprorp & Co., 
63, Fleet Street, London. 


SEWING MACHINES, 


BRADFORD & CO. have just added addi- 
tional Rooms to their Sewing Machine Depart- 
ment, and Ladies wishing to acquaint them- 
selves with the respective merits of the best 
acknowledged Family Sewing Machines, will 
find every desirable facility afforded by the 
best selection in London, including the best 
Hand Machines, both Chain and Lock Stitch. 


Prospectus post free. 


63, FLEET STREET. 


Dublin, 1860. Paris, 1867. 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. \ 

For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival. 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Household Furniture. 


THE “ SIMPSON” NEW LOGK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE /‘ 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. (= 
ie, 
NOs 


Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 
R. E SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 


Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


Sewing Machines for Shirt Collar Makers 


HAND-SEWING LOCK-STITCH MY, 
MACHINE, TREADLE MACHINE Q 
£3 3s. £800 ~) 


COMPLETE. GuarantereD | COMPLETE. 


TO DO 


GUARANTEED 


Samples z oy oe 
. ALL en INDS | gamples A Wider Range 
ree. of Work 
Free, 
DOMESTIO ks Wirnovur CHANGER 
SEWING THAN 
Witu NEATNESS AND ANY MACHINE 

RAPIDITY. 


HITHERTO INTRODUCED. 


41, OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


THE “SINGER” “new camry SEWING MACHINES 


All Sw THE LOCK-STITCH and th NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH 
(Work by HAND and TREADLE, and in a PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING), 


The most complete with_new improvements for every variety of Plain and 
Ornamental Sewing, Patent TUCK-MARKER, and other valuable accessories. 
MACHINES for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use 
in every class of Sewing. 
> 447_59,629 Machines sold during one year, ending December: 


The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables anyoneto acquire their perfeve 
use ina few hours. 
. : Illustrated Price List Post Free. 
Chief Office in the United Kingdom—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
DUNDEE.... 49, Reform Street. 
Dusiin.... 69, Grafton Street. 
Betrast .. 7, Donegal Square, 
ABERDREN . 46, George Street. 


Soutn Lonpon .. 8, Newington Causeway. 
Liverpoou ...... 21, Bold Street. 
MancuesvErR .... 105, Market Street. 
NEWCASTLE...... 58, Northumberlant St. ¢ 
Epinpurau .... 107, Prince’s Street. BristoL .. 19, High Street. 
GLAsGow........ 65, Buchanan Street. EED‘ .. 1, Commercial Street. 
LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


W. F. THOMAS & Go's PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 


Sewing Machines for Dress and Mantle 
Makers. 

Wax-Thread Machines for Saddlers. 

Button-Hole Machines forCloth & Linen. 


** ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides. 


LEEDS 


Sewing Machines for Domestic Purposes, 
Sewing Machines for Tailors, 
Sewing Machines for Bootmakers. 


2072)  TWO-THREAD MACHINES, on Table Complete, 70s, 


OE’ CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 


W. F THOMAS & CO, 
The Original Patentees, NT 
. JTEAPS -R ) ‘IRCUS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON ; 
1& 2, Cee ee ee eA aeaas eT GT: ) 


AGENTS WANTED. 
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